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Approves  of 


Mrs.  AtneriCd,  above  all  women,  is  particular  in 
what  she  sets  before  her  family.  With  her  modern 
conveniences,  with  color  in  the  kitchen,  .with-radio  as 
an  active  source  of  new  ideas,  Mrs.  America  gives 
much  thought  to  appearance  in  her  home — and  espc' 
cially  in  her  pantry. 

(Horn  must  be  the  right  color,  and  succotash;  shrimp, 
crabmeat  or  lobster  do  not  get  to  the  table  unless 
they  look  right  when  the  can  is  opened. 

When  Mrs.  America  buys  foods,  she  buys  those 
that  have  passed  muster  before.  “Brands  that  I  have 
found  satisfactory  once,”  she  thinks,  “will  probably 
always  be  satisfactory.”  And  she’s  right  every  time 
if  the  brands  she  buys  are  packed  in  Canco  C' 
Enamel  Lined  Cans. 


Asf(  a  Canco  salesman  about  Canco  C'Enamel 
Lined  Cans  for  Fall  paclfs  such  as  corn,  lobster, 
succotash,  clams,  shrimp,  crabmeat,  chicken, 
seafood  and  tripe. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


CONTAINERS  OF  TIN  PLATE  BLACK  IRON  -  CALVANIZEO  IRON  «  FIBRE 


Look  for  ihta  emblem  embossed 
in  the  bottom  of  Canco  C~Enamel 
Lined  Cans. 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


CLARKSBURCt 
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Specify  AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in  your  can  contracts. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  101  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BRANCHES:  CHICAGO -LONDON 

Leaders  in  Can  Making  Machinery  for  over  a  Quarter  Century 


emmmmi 


USED  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  are  now  being  used  all 
over  the  world.  In  less  than  two  years  their  fame  has  spread 
and  leading  can-makers  everywhere  have  installed  them  in 
their  customers’  plants.  If  you  are  not  already  using 
AMSCO-JUNIORS,  insist  on  your  canmaker  supplying  you 
with  them  for  next  season.  AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Ma¬ 
chines  in  your  plant  mean  eflficiency  and  economy — and  you 
are  free  from  worry  about  your  can  closing  department. 


AMS  MACHINES 

FOR  THE  CAN  SHOP 
360  Cans  per 
Minute 


i 


DelMonte 

Fruits 


Advertising  makes  the 
first  sale  easy 

Quality  makes  repeat 
sales  sure/  ^ 


THE  KYLER  BOXERS 

REPEAT  ORDERS 

Are  The  Best  Proof  Of  The  Purchaser’s  Satisfaction 


Repeat  orders  for  Kyler  Boxing  Machines  are  the  best 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  design  and  of  the  high 
class  workmanship  and  material  that  enter  into  our  pro- 
duct. 

Our  determination  to  build  only  the  best  in  design  and 
construction,  backed  by  years  of  experience,  insures 
complete  satisfaction  to  our  customers. 

We  build  three  models:  Model  P,  motor  drive  —  Model 
T,  hand  and  foot  operated  —  Model  H,  hand  only. 

Your  satisfaction  guaranteed  —  Write  for  circular. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


Westminster  Machine  Works 


Westminster,  Md.,  U.  S.  A 
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excel  Our  Labels 

rvTDes  1  cire  tKe  Hi^dvest  iStarvdai 

t  isticylRerit  jbr  0on^ereial  \£[lue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

<3tecKer  LitKogreiphic  G>. 

RocKester;  N.'VT 


DO  NOT  FAIL  IN  THIS 


When  you  buy  a  Blancher,  buy 
the  best.  Your  good  money  is 
entitled  to  its  value  in  machinery. 

in  the  matter  of  construction,  we 
claim  that  nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  MONITOR  Blancher 
because  nothing  but  absolutely 
the  highest  quality  of  material  is 
used  in  it. 

That,  taken  with  its  ability  to 
handle  all  products,  makes  it  a 
wonderful  buy. 

Yet,  its  price  is  low  as  compared 
with  the  price  of  the  ordinary 
Blancher. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
Jno.  R.  Gary  Inc.,  726  Harrison  St, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.  Ltd. 
Tlllsonburg,  Ont. 
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COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  FROM 
ONE  SOURCE 


Washer 

Whether  you  are  canning  peas,  corn, 
tomatoes  or  fruit,  our  standard  equip¬ 
ment  will  meet  your  requirements. 
Back  of  our  engineers  is  a  complete 
plant  equipment  and  years  of  successful 
experience  in  designing  and  making  can¬ 
ning  equipment.  If  you  need  special 
equipment,  we  can  build  it. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co. 
Berlin,  Wisconsin 


ERUNnUPNAN 


WCANNING%#  MACailNERY 

J!  Sbigle  nutorJCom/dete  Canning  Plant' 


RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 

Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 

Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 

PROCESS 

KETTLE 


MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2639  Boston  Street 
*  WORKS: 

Atlantic  Wharf,  Boston  Street  and 
Lakewood  Avenue 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


And  Now 

Ermold  Labelers 

Have  You  Investigated  Why? 

Does  a  half  century  devotion  to  the  QUALITY 
idea  exclusively  carry  a  thought  to  you  on  why 
an  Ermold  IS  better,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
firms  who  must  have  constant  production  of 
the  better  Kind? 

Edward  Ermold  Company 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


BRANCHES-M\  Over  the  World 
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This  Company  is  the  largest 
and  oldest  manufacturer  of 
a  complete  line  of  high  grade 


Qualityf  ^Products 

For  full  information 
address  the  nearest 
District  Sales  Office. 


AMERICAN 


1=  aiiHiiiinmiiiiiHiiHinmMmiiHNriiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiMimmmi^  111 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


The  lady  of  the  house  demands 
style.  Catch  her  eye  with  a 
‘‘dressy’*  Label  -  a  Gamse  Label. 


H.  GAMSE  SBRO. 

L  i  fho^aphers 

GAMsftuiLDING 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


=  ailllllllllHIIIIIIIIilllllllllllllllllllHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllHllllllllr.  = 


It  Can’t  Be  Done! 


duction  is  secured  through  efficient  up-to- 
date  machinery! 

Anderson-Barngrover  Machinery  will  give 
you  greater  production  with  less  labor. 
A-B’s  labor  saving  will  surprise  you. 

Anderson-Barngrover  cooking  machinery 
will  cook  your  product  more  satisfactorily 
with  less  steam  consumption.  We  can  site 
instances  where  the  saving  has  actually 
reached  bb%. 

Labor  saved  and  steam  saved  means  act¬ 
ual  money  saved.  Money  saved  means 
greater  profits  in  your  business.  Then, 
too,  there’s  the  added  profit  that  comes 
from  better  quality. 

Anderson-Barngrover  representatives  can 
show  you  how  to  get  greater  production 
better  quality  with  lower  production  costs. 
WRITE  OUR  NEAREST  OFFICE  TODAY. 

Note:  A-B  Cookrooms  require  only  half  the 
usual  boiler  capacity. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  MFG.  CO. 

Canning  Machinary  Division  of  the  John  Bean  Mfg.  Co. 
San  Jose,' California  Lansing,  Michigan 

Third  &  Dillion  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

844  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


l^iiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNifFl 
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DEPENDABLE 


Unexcelled  plants  and  equipment  at 
strategic  points — 

Closing  Machines  that  ”carry  the  load” — 

Research  Laboratories  checking  quality 
and  helping  canners  improve  methods — 

An  organization  of  experienced  can  men 
trained  to  produce  quality  and  render 
service — 


Continental  cans  and  service  are  a  powerful  aid 
to  Packers  who  are  meeting  the  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  better  quality  in  all  foods. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  Inc 


COAST  TO  COAST 

Executive  Offices :  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 


Factories  and  Sales  Offices 


CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 

CLEARING 


BALTIMORE 
DETROIT 
SEATTLE 
SAN  JOSE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
SYRACUSE 
ROANOKE 
BOSTON 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 


One  Year  -  -  - 

$3.00 

Canada  -  -  - 

$4.00 

Foreign  -  -  - 

$5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on 

hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 

—  According  to 

space  and  location. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  Thb 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


The  western  meeting— it  looks  like  a  real 

business  session  this  year  at  the  Chicago  meeting 
of  the  Western  Canners  Association.  The  new 
Secretary,  A.  M.  Wadsworth,  is  attempting  to  put  some 
punch  into  the  meetings,  and  promises  that  there  will 
be  a  minimum  of  the  talk  and  a  maximum  of  action.  In 
a  letter  to  his  members  he  has  just  said : 

Chicago,  Nov.  10,  1928. 

The  election  is  over.  The  next  big  event  will  be  the  Fall 
Meeting  of  the  Western  Canners'  Association,  to  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  December  4th  and  5th.  It  will  start 
with  a  luncheon  at  12:45  noon,  Tuesday,  December  4th. 

The  success  of  any  association  depends  largely  upon  its 
individual  members.  You  get  out  of  it  just  in  proportion  to  that 
which  you  give. 

Usually  one  attends  a  canner's  convention  expecting  to  hear 
the  same  old  rubber-stamped,  stereotyped  program.  Volumes 
are  expended  on  subject  which  to  many  are  considered  droll  and 
uninteresting.  You  have  heard  it  preached  to  curtail  your 
acreage,  to  pack  high  quality,  and  to  co-operate,  etc.  These 
exhortations  are  given  in  all  sincerity  with  the  hope  that  the 
weaker  members  will  revamp  their  policies  for  the  ultimate 
stability  of  the  industry.  But,  has  the  desired  result  been 
obtained  ? 

We  frequently  listen  attentively  to  all  that  is  said.  Some¬ 
times  we  are  in  full  accord  with  the  proposed  plan — but,  nearly 
always  we  exercise  our  own  good  judgment.  Maybe  this  is  the 
better  plan,  but  it  is  no  co-operation,  and  that  is  one  of  the  big 
assets  of  association  activity.  . 

However,  I  am  firmly  convinced  there  is  a  workable  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  problem.  This  Fall  Meeting  will  be  built  around  a 
certain  subject  which  I  do  not  care  to  divulge  in  this  letter, 
but  I  know  that  it  will  give  you  sufficient  food  for  thought. 
We  intend  to  cut  the  “blah”  and  “con”  out  of  convention 
and  when  you  leave  for  your  respective  homes  it  will  not  be 
with  the  usual  reaction,  “just  the  same  old  cut  and  dried  stuff.” 

Remember  that  the  merchandising  of  food  products  has 
undergone  a  marked  change  in  the  past  few  years.  We  must 
face  these  conditions — not  ignore  them.  Do  your  part  to  make 
the  December  meeting  a  success  and  the  Association  will  help 
you  to  make  the  canning  of  food  products  a  success.  For  many 
reasons,  the  Western  Canners’  Association,  through  its  activi¬ 
ties,  offers  you  an  opportunity  to  co-operate  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  this  old-established  institution  a  real  worth-while 
organization.  Yours  very  truly, 

A.  M.  WADSWORTH,  Secretary. 

And  THE  TRI-STATES,  TOO — In  sending  us  a 
most  kindly  invitation  to  attend  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  to  be 
held  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  in  Philadelphia, 
on  December  18th  and  19th,  President  W.  Earle  With- 
gott  added  in  his  letter : 


“We  are  entirely  out  of  debt,  with  a  substantial  balance 
in  the  savings  bank,  and  have  certainly  been  the  medium  thi^ 
year  through  which  each  and  every  canner  who  belongs  has 
actually  benefited  in  dollars  and  cents. 

“We  believe  today  we  have  one  of  the  very  best  canners’ 
associations  in  this  country. 

“Looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  your  being  present,  as 
well  as  your  friends,  I  am,  with  kindest  regards.” 

No  question  about  it,  Frank  Shook  has  been  right 
on  his  job  every  minute,  and  he  has  been  “earning  his 
keep”  in  dollars  and  cents  which  the  canners  of  this  old 
and  very  much  alive  Association  pays  him.  Some  day 
all  the  canners  within  its  territory  will  come  to  a  full 
realization  of  this,  and  will  join  with  their  fellow-can- 
ners  in  the  good  work.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  to 
reach  this  point,  but  we  have  reached  it,  and  that  is  the 
fact  which  the  outside  canner  should  realize.  He  is  the 
one  who  is  behind  now,  not  the  Association.  Formerly 
they  were  afraid  to  do  a  lot  of  things  they  could  have 
done  without  objection,  but  they  are  now  doing  them. 
Co-operation  among  those  in  the  same  line  of  industry 
— in  all  industries — was  never  before  at  such  a  high 
peak  as  it  is  today.  There  is  almost  too  much  of  this 
for  the  good  of  general  business,  but  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  you  should  not  enjoy  the  benefits.  The  can¬ 
ners  have  not  overreached  in  that  direction;  they  are 
only  just  well  beginning.  They  have  a  lot  to  do  yet, 
and  you  ought  to  help. 

And  look  at  Indiana— Says  Secretary  Rider: 
“We  believe  the  Indiana  canners  will  this  year 
have  the  best  fall  meeting  in  its  history.  On 
Thursday  afternoon,  November  22,  we  will  have  with 
us  to  address  the  m.eeting  Miss  Ruth  Atwater,  of  the 
National  Canners  Association;  Mr.  Laurenz  Green, 
chief  of  Purdue  University  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  Dr.  Roscoe  Gilmore  Stott,  lecturer  and 
writer  of  Franklin,  Ind.  Mr.  W.  B.  Ward,  of  Purdue, 
will  then  award  watches  to  the  three  tomato  growers, 
members  of  the  Ten  Ton  Tomato  Club,  who  obtained 
the  highest  yield  in  tonnage  per  acre  in  Indiana.  Im¬ 
mediately  following  the  awards  will  be  moving  pictures 
furnished  by  Anderson-Barngrover  Manufacturing  Co. 

In  the  evening  at  7  o’clock  the  annual  dinner  will 
take  place.  It  will  consist  entirely  of  foods  packed  in 
Indiana.  We  have  arranged  to  broadcast  this  fact  to 
the  entire  country  over  the  Indianapolis  broadcasting 
station.  During  the  dinner  the  brokers,  machinery  and 
supply  men  are  planning  a  wonderful  entertainment 
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consisting  of  cabaret  acts  and  a  good  orchestra.  Danc¬ 
ing  immediately  after  the  dinner.  The  entertainment 
committee  has  also  prepared  a  big  surprise  during  the 
dinner. 

On  Friday  morning,  November  23,  we  will  hold  a 
closed  meeting  for  canners  only.  At  this  time  Mr.  F.  C. 
Gaylord,  from  Purdue,  will  report  on  results  of  using 
the  U.  S.  Grading  Plan  during  the  past  summer  in  buy¬ 
ing  raw  tomatoes.  Will  also  have  discussion  of  other 
matters  of  interest  to  canners  and  will  hold  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

OOK  AT  BANKING— Here  is  a  letter  that  just 
reached  us  from  a  man  whose  name  has  always 
been  held  in  highest  esteem  by  the  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  and  canning  fraternities: 

Friend  Judge: 

I  read  with  interest  regarding  American  Stores-National- 
Kroger.  I  personally  knew  that  this  merger  was  on  the  way. 
Now  when  completed  it  will  mean  an  outfit  larger  than  the 
A.  &  P.  Co.,  controlled  or  made  by  the  Banks. 

Eventually  the  Banks  will,  through  this  method  of  control, 
dictate  to  the  public  what  they  eat  and  pay  for;  in  plain  words, 
the  Banks  or  Trusts  will  control  what  goes  into  the  stomach. 
WTien  time  comes,  why  not  write  an  article  on  the  Bankers’ 
Trust  controlling  the  grocery  world? 

Stop  to  think  of  the  producers  and  of  the  canners  now 
controlled  by  the  Banks  (and  he  here  names  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  canners). 

From  the  fields,  through  the  canneries,  to  the  chain  stores, 
to  the  consumer — that  is  surely  a  trust,  and  they  get  it  all — 
the  banks,  not  the  consumers.” 

Probably  a  great  many  canners  will  reply  that  it  is 
better  for  the  banks  to  put  their  money  into  food  lines 
than  into  the  innumerable  new  structures,  new  banking 
houses  and  branches,  which  they  have  been  erecting  in 
recent  years  to  keep  the  true  state  of  their  earnings 
from  public  view.  Worse  is  yet  to  come,  we  infer.  Now 
the  banks  wish  to  discontinue  loans  to  business  houses, 
and  have  the  business  men  do  their  borrowing  through 
the  brokers.  Instead  of  going  to  your  bank  for  the 
money  you  have  been  accustomed  to  borrow  against  the 
year’s  business,  you  are  asked,  as  we  understand  it,  to 
go  to  the  broker  for  such  loans.  What  does  that  mean  ? 
Only  that  the  banker  is  restricted  by  law  to  6  per  cent 
interest  on  his  loans,  whereas  by  means  of  the  daily 
money  rate  these  brokers’  loans  may  be  run  up  to  the 
limit,  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent,  if  the  bankers  consider 
money  tight.  The  bankers,  of  course,  loan  it  through 
the  brokers,  ultimately,  and  you  have  sometimes  heard 
about  that  famous  “split  brokerage,”  have  you  not? 

What  has  that  to  do  with  canning?  Just  about 
everything.  And  can  the' canners,  through  their  As¬ 
sociations,  have  an  effect  upon  this,  to  save  the  can¬ 
ners?  If  they  cannot  do  it  through  their  Associations 
they  most  assuredly  cannot  do  it  individually.  And  the 
“good”  business  men  of  the  country  will  let  the  bankers 
get  away  with  this.  Wait  and  see. 

CONTINENTAL  PURCHASES  CAN  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  R.  HARDESTY 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Negotiations  have  been  completed  w'hereby 
Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  acquired  the  can  man¬ 
ufacturing  business  of  the  R.  Hardesty  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  of  Denver,  Col.  The  business  of  this  com¬ 
pany  was  established  in  1909,  and  consists  of  “General 
Line  Cans”  for  the  packaging  of  a  great  variety  of 
commodities,  such  as  lard,  oils,  paint,  coffee,  etc.  Prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Company  are  broadly  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  West  and  Southwest. 

This  additional  “General  Line”  can  business  fur¬ 
ther  assists  Continental  Can  Co.  in  creating  an  im¬ 


proved  balance  between  its  General  Line  business  and 
its  more  seasonal  Packers’  Can  business. 

The  acquisition  of  this  Company  furnishes  Conti¬ 
nental  Can  Co.  with  an  established  can  manufacturing 
business,  centrally  located  with  respect  to  the  meat 
packing,  oil  and  other  major  industries  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  territory,  and  supplies  a  base  fo  rthe  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  business  of  Continental  Can  Co.  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory,  adding  another  link  in  its  coast-to-coast  service. 

Other  recent  acquisitions  include  the  Passaic 
Metal  Ware  Co.,  the  U.  S.  Can  Co.,  the  Seattle-Astoria 
Iron  Works,  the  Southern  Can  Co.  and  the  New  Orleans 
Can  Co. 

.  CANNING  ALBERTA  TOMATOES 


Forty  acres  of  home-grown  Alberta  tomatoes  were 
canned  at  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Canners,  Ltd.,  subsidiary  to  Broders’  Can¬ 
nery  of  New  Westminster,  British  Columbia,  according 
to  information  recently  released  by  the  Canadian  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  at  Ottawa.  Apples  from  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  were  to  be  shipped  to  the  plant  by  the 
first  of  October  for  canning  purposes,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  enlarge  the  factory  this  year  to  keep  pace  with  ex¬ 
tended  planting  operations  to  be  undertaken  next  year. 


Convention  Dates 


November  22-23,  1928 — Indiana  Canners  Association, 
Fall  Meeting,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

December  4-5,  1928— Western  Canners  Association, 
Fall  Meeting,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

December  6,  1928 — Michigan  Canners  Association, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

December  7th,  1928 — National  Kraut  Packers’  Associ¬ 
ation,  Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

December  11,  1928 — Pennsylvania  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Meeting,  York,  Pa. 

December  11-12,  1928 — Ohio  Canners  Association,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Hotel  Deshler-Wallick,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

December  13-14,  1928  —  New  York  State  Canners, 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

December  18-19,  1928 — ^Tri-State  Packers  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Ben  Franklin  Hotel,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

December  20-21,  1928 — Minnesota  Canners  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

January  3-4,  1929 — Ozark  Canners  Association,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Ark. 

January  3-5,  1929 — Northwest  Canners  Association. 

January  21  to  25,  1929 — National  Canners,  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supplies,  National  Food  Brokers 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

February  27-March  2,  1929 — Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


I>eaves  Tennessee — The  J.  W.  Gillespie  Company 
have  decided  to  move  their  cannery  from  Madisonville, 
Tenn.,  to  Murphy,  N.  C.,  owing  to  lack  of  acreage. 
A  local  news  item  continues:  “The  Sweetwater  Can¬ 
nery,  owned  and  operated  by  the  same  company,  is  now 
contracting  for  tomatoes  and  beans  for  the  local  plant. 
The  acreage  wanted  is  250  for  tomatoes,  and  100  for 
beans.  This  is  double  the  amount  of  beans  contracted 
for  last  year,  and  the  management  is  anxious  to  com¬ 
plete  contracting  as  early  as  possible.” 
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HOW  TO  MEET  THE  DEMAND 

FOR 

QUALITY 

THAT  MUST  BE  PRODUCED  FROM  NOW  ON  ? 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  this  invaluable  book  on  hand  for  quick,  ready  refer¬ 
ence,  and  study. 

It  may  be  the  means  of  saving  you  many  dollars  in  Spoiled  goods  or  ruined  quality. 

Men  who  have  it  say  they  would  not  take  $  1 000.  for  it  if  they  could  not  get 
another  copy. 

A  Processor  of  35  years  experience  said  he  did  not  realize  how  much  he  needed  it. 


It  Is  Insurance  Against  Mistakes 


THIS  BOOK  furnishes  the  answer  to  the  man  who  really  wants  to  improve 
his  Quality,  and  have  his  goods  safe  and  always  dependable. 


You  may  think  you  Do  Not  Need  It— But  the  house  with  this  book  in  the  Safe 
feels  a  confidence,  an-ease-of-mind,  which  no  other  $10.00  can  buy!  ! 
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Better  Methods  of  Canning  Crops  Production 

By  C.  B.  SAYRE 

\  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

(Continued  from  Last  Week.) 


Distance  of  Planting  and  Rate  of  Seeding 

The  best  distance  of  planting  sweet  corn  is  likely 
to  vary  with  each  variety,  depending  on  whether  it  is  a 
tall-growing  or  dwarf  variety  and  whether  it  suckers 
freely  or  not.  Lack  of  space  prevents  comparing  plant¬ 
ing  distances  for  all  varieties  of  sweet  corn.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  principal  dwarf  variety  (Golden  Bantam) 
and  one  of  the  principal  tall  varieties  (Early  Ever¬ 
green)  were  used  in  experiments  to  determine  the  best 
distance  of  planting  sweet  corn.  The  results  secured 
with  these  varieties  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  other  varieties  of  similar  habit  of  growth.  These 
tests  have  been  conducted  for  two  years  and  all  compar¬ 
isons  were  in  triplicate. 

With  Golden  Bantam  a  comparison  was  made  of 
two,  three  and  four  plants  per  hill  with  the  hills  spaced 
30  by  30  inches.  Also,  a  comparison  was  made  of  three 
plants  per  hill  with  the  hills  spaced  24  by  24  inches,  24 
by  30  inches,  30  by  30  inches,  and  36  by  36  inches ;  also 
of  four  plants  in  hills  spaced  36  by  36  inches.  This  was 
compared  with  the  same  variety  sown  in  drills  24,  30 
and  36  inches  apart  with  the  plants  6  inches  apart  in 
the  row  in  each  case. 

The  record  of  average  yields  per  acre  from  each 
rate  of  seeding  are  as  follows : 

2  plants  per  hill  30  by  30  inches..6,369  pounds 

3  plants  per  hill  30  by  30  inches. .6,669  pounds 

4  plants  per  hill  30  by  30  inches..7,330  pounds 

3  plants  per  hill  24  by  24  inches. .7,060  pounds 

3  plants  per  hill  24  by  30  inches. .5,708  pounds ' 

3  plants  per  hill  30  by  36  inches..7,008  pounds 

3  plants  per  hill  36  by  36  inches. .5,848  pounds 

4  plants  per  hill  36  by  36  inches. .6,352  pounds 
24-inch  drills  plants  6  inches  in  row..7,390  pounds 
30-inch  drills  plants  6  inches  in  row..7,390  pounds 
36-inch  drills  plants  6  inches  in  row..6,756  pounds 

In  this  experiment  a  large  excess  of  seed  was 
planted  and  the  surplus  plants  thinned  out  so  as  to  leave 
the  exact  number  desired  for  the  comparison.  With 
Golden  Bantam  four  plants  per  hill  with  the  hills  30  by 
30  inches  gave  the  best  results  in  the  check-row  system 
of  planting. 

Planting  in  drills  gave  slightly  larger  yields  than 
planting  in  hills  the  same  distance  apart.  However,  in 
very  weedy  ground  planting  in  hills  to  permit  cross  cul¬ 
tivation  is  probably  preferable.  The  heaviest  yield 
was  secured  where  Golden  Bantam  was  planted  in  24- 
inch  drills,  but  this  close  planting  made  horse  cultiva¬ 
tion  extremely  difficult  and  30  inches  between  rows  is  a 
much  more  satisfactory  distance. 

Based  on  the  yields  obtained  and  experience  in 
taking  care  of  the  crop,  it  would  seem  that  with  Golden 
Bantam  the  best  results  would  be  secured  with  four 
plants  per  hill  with  the  hills  30  by  30  inches  or  by  plant 
ing  in  30-inch  drills  with  the  plants  about  6  inches 
apart  in  the  row. 


"  These  plantings  were  severely  damaged  in  cultivation, 
which  probably  reduced  the  yields. 


With  Early  Evergreen,  a  tall-growing  variety,  a 
comparison  was  made  of  two,  three  and  four  plants  per 
hill  with  the  hills  spaced  36  by  36  inches.  Also,  a  com¬ 
parison  was  made  of  three  plants  per  hill  with  the  hills 
spaced  30  by  36  inches  in  comparison  with  the  same 
planting  36  by  36  inches.  Also,  a  comparison  was  made 
of  30-inch  drills  and  of  36  inch  drills,  with  the  plants 
spaced  6  inches  apart  in  the  row. 

The  average  yields  per  acre  of  com  at  canning 
stage  with  the  husk  on  were  as  follows : 


3  plants,  hills  30  by  36  inches . 11,394  pounds 

3  plants,  hills  36  by  36  inches . 12,050  pounds 

2  plants,  hills  36  by  36  inches . 11,142  pounds 

4  plants,  hills  36  by  36  inches . 13,007  pounds 

30-inch  drills,  plants  6  inches  in  row . 12,302  pounds 

36-inch  drills,  plants  6  inches  in  row . 12,303  pounds 


The  yield  increased  as  the  number  of  plants  per  hill 
increased  up  to  four,  which  &ave  the  largest  yield  when 
the  hills  were  spaced  36  inches  apart  each  way.  This 
variety  evidently  requires  considerable  space  between 
hills  or  between  rows,  because  with  three  plants  per  hill 
in  each  case  a  larger  yield  was  obtained  where  the  hills 
were  36  inches  apart  each  way  than  where  they  were 
30  by  36  inches,  although  the  latter  spacing  permitted 
more  plants  per  acre.  Similarly,  where  this  variety 
was  planted  in  36-inch  drills  a  larger  yield  was  obtained 
than  when  the  drills  were  30  inches  apart.  With  this 
variety  slightly  larger  yields  were  obtained  from  four 
plants  per  hill  with  the  hills  36  inches  apart  than  from 
36-inch  drills.  With  both  varieties  four  plants  per  hill 
produced  heavier  yields  than  fewer  plants  per  hill. 
Tests  made  at  other  experiment  stations  indicate  that 
four  plants  per  hill  is  about  the  optimum  number,  as 
additional  plants  tend  to  decrease  the  yields  due  to 
crowding  and  competition  between  plants  in  the  hill. 
Since  100  per  cent  germination  does  not  occur  in  the 
field,  if  a  grower  desired  four  plants  per  hill  and  did  not 
want  to  thin  out  the  plants,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
plant  five  seeds  per  hill.  With  good  viable  seed  prop¬ 
erly  planted  this  should  result  in  an  average  stand  of 
four  plants  per  hill. 

Treating  Corn  Seed  With  Organic  Mercury  Compounds 
To  determine  the  value  of  treating  corn  seed  with 
organic  mercury  compounds,  seed  of  Golden  Bantam 
and  Early  Evergreen  were  treated  with  several  of  these 
compounds  which  are  now  on  the  market.  In  1926 
Bayer  Dust,  Semesan  and  Semesan,  Jr.,  were  used  to 
treat  Early  Evergreen  seed.  In  1927  the  compounds 
used  for  treating  the  seed  were  Bayer  Dust,  Bayer’s 
Dipdust,  Semesan  and  Semesan,  Jr.  Two  varieties. 
Golden  Bantam  and  Early  Evergreen,  were  treated  in 
1927.  The  treated  lots  were  compared  with  untreated 
seed  of  the  same  kind  planted  at  the  same  time.  Trip¬ 
licate  plantings  were  made  each  year  of  each  treat¬ 
ment.  The  first  ten  days  after  the  seedlings  appeared 
above  ground  there  seemed  to  be  some  stimulating  ef¬ 
fect  from  the  various  organic  mercury  treatments. 
However,  this  advantage  was  soon  overcome  and  at 
harvest  time  no  significant  difference  was  apparent. 
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I  A  Ideal  Viner  FEEDER  with  Distributor  | 

I  On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy 


OVER  2000  IN  USE 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bunches  of  vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results. 
Hamacheck  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis¬ 
tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 
large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers 
say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 


E  Ideal  Feeders  were  greatly  improved  during  the  past  two  years.  \ 

\  FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO., 

I  Kewaunee,  established isso  incorporated  1924  Wisconsin 

I  Manufacturers  of  VINERS.  EMSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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The  results  of  the  seed  treatments  were  somewhat 
contradictory,  and  it  seems  doubtful  if  any  significant 
benefit  can  be  derived  from  treating  good  corn  seed 
with  organic  mercury  seed  disinfectants.  In  1926  there 
was  no  significant  increase  in  yield  of  canning  corn 
from  any  of  the  said  treatments.  The  yields  from  the 
untreated  seed  were  practically  as  good  as  the  yields 
from  seed  treated  with  the  various  seed  disinfectants. 
In  1927  one  of  the  varieties  (Golden  Bantam)  showed 
a  slight  increase  in  yield  from  each  of  the  organic  mer¬ 
cury  seed  treatments,  Semesan  and  Bayer’s  Dipdust 
giving  slightly  greater  increases  in  yields  over  the 
other  seed  treatments.  With  Early  Evergreen,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  no  benefit  from  the  seed  treatments. 
In  fact,  with  three  of  the  four  treatments,  the  treated 
seed  produced  less  corn  than  the  untreated  seed. 

Rotation  of  Canning  Crops 

Crop  rotation  is  of  importance  in  any  permanent 
system  of  farming  and  is  particularly  important  in 
canning  crops  production,  because  canning  factories 
require  a  large  investment  of  capital  and  cannot  read¬ 
ily  be  moved  to  a  new  location  where  the  soil  has  not 
been  “cropped  to  death.”  Consequently,  a  permanent 
system  of  canning  crops  production  with  reasonable 
hauling  distance  of  the  factory  is  important  to  both  the 
farmers  and  the  canners.  With  many  of  the  canning 
crops  diseases  and  unfavorable  conditions  develop  in 
the  same  field,  so  that  in  a  few  years  a  soil  that  was 
originally  well  adapted  to  the  crop  will  no  longer  pro¬ 
duce  profitable  yields  of  that  crop.  Such  a  condition 
has  very  frequently  occurred  on  farms  located  most 
conveniently  for  growing  canning  crops.  Good  crop 
rotation  would  eliminate  this  difficulty  and  would  per¬ 
mit  a  permanent  system  of  canning  crops  production 
on  soils  and  locations  best  adapted  to  these  crops. 

To  demonstrate  the  value  of  rotation  and  to  illus¬ 
trate  workable  canning  crops  rotations,  two  rotations 
were  started  in  1926.  It  is  hoped  to  continue  these  ro¬ 
tations  for  a  number  of  years,  because  the  results 
should  become  increasingly  valuable  each  year.  Com¬ 
bined  with  these  rotations  is  a  series  of  fertilizer  treat¬ 
ments  from  which  it  is  exoected  that  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  cumulative  effect 
on  canning  crops  of  repeated  applications  of  the  va¬ 
rious  fertilizer  elements.  All  of  the  crops  in  each  rota¬ 
tion  are  grown  each  year,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  crop¬ 
ping  system  can  be  observed  on  each  crop  each  season. 

One  of  these  rotations  requires  four  years  and  in¬ 
cludes  canning  crops  which  are  commonly  grown  on  a 
somewhat  extensive  scale  and  which  do  not  require  a 
large  amount  of  hand  labor.  This  rotation  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  First  year,  cabbage  (for  kraut)  ;  second  year, 
sweet  corn;  third  year,  early  peas  and  red  clover; 
fourth  year,  clover  hay.  The  clover  is  seeded  in  the 
peas,  which  act  as  a  nurse  crop  for  the  clovr.  To  show 
the  value  of  rotation,  peas  are  grown  each  year  on  the 
sam.e  soil  for  comparison  with  the  peas  grown  in  rota¬ 
tion. 

The  other  rotation  requires  five  years  and  includes 
canning  crops  which  require  considerable  hand  labor. 
This  rotation  is  as  follows:  First  year,  tomatoes;  sec¬ 
ond  year,  stringless  beans;  third  year,  beets;  fourth 
year,  wheat  and  red  clover;  fifth  year,  clover  hay. 
Early  peas  could  be  used  in  this  rotation  if  desired  in 
place  of  wheat,  which  would  make  four  canning  crops 
in  the  five-year  rotation.  To  show  the  value  of  rotation, 
tomatoes  are  grown  each  year  on  the  same  soil  for  com¬ 
parison  with  the  tomatoes  grown  in  rotation. 


In  the  second  year  of  these  rotation  experiments 
the  peas  grown  in  the  rotation  produced  about  one- 
third  more  than  the  peas  grown  two  years  in  succes¬ 
sion  on  the  same  soil.  The  tomatoes  produced  equally 
as  well  when  grown  two  years  in  the  same  location  as 
they  did  in  rotation.  Some  crops  with  good  cultural 
practices  sometimes  take  several  years  to  show  the  in¬ 
jurious  effects  of  continuous  cropping. 

Rotation  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  all 
parts  of  this  country  with  many  different  crops  and  on 
a  great  variety  of  soil  types.  As  a  result,  the  literature 
on  this  subject  is  voluminous  and  contains  many  con¬ 
flicting  statements.  On  two  points,  however,  all  of  the 
rotation  experiments  agree,  namely,  (1)  legumes  in  a 
rotation  always  benefit  succeeding  crops,  and  (2)  any 
rotation  in  the  long  run  is  preferable  to  a  continuous 
single-crop  system. 

Systematic  rotation  of  canning  crops  will  make 
possible  a  permanent  system  of  canning  crops  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  rotation  will  benefit  both  growers  and  can¬ 
ners  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Rotation  will  result  in  lower  cost  of  production, 
due  to  larger  yields  and  less  loss  from  plant  diseases. 

2.  By  rotation  the  soil  can  be  built  up  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  larger  yields  of  other  crops  as  well  as  larger  yields 
of  canning  crops.  Liberal  amounts  of  fertilizers  can 
be  applied  with  profit  on  canning  crops.  Six  hundred 
pounds  per  acre  of  high-grade  fertilizer,  such  as  4-16-4 
or  5-10-5,  can  be  applied  with  profit  to  tomatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  beets,  and  spinach.  That  is,  the  increased  yields 
on  these  crops  will  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer.  For  sweet  corn  and  peas,  200  to  300  pounds  per 
acre  of  superphosphate  (acid  phosphate)  or  of  a  4-16-4 
fertilizer  can  be  applied  with  profit.  Yet  this  fertilizer 
is  not  all  used  in  one  season,  and  the  residual  effect  ben¬ 
efits  succeeding  crops  in  the  rotation. 

3.  Systematic  rotation  establishes  canning  crops 
in  the  farming  system.  This  gives  permanence  to  the 
industry,  thus  reducing  the  necessity  for  the  canner  to 
seek  new  growers  and  new  territory. 

4.  Rotation  results  in  a  balanced  agriculture  which 
is  the  surest  relief  for  the  farmer’s  economic  situation. 
Diversified  farming  is  more  profitable  and  less  hazar¬ 
dous.  The  marketing  problem  is  solved  so  far  as  the 
canning  crops  are  concerned  because  a  contract  for  the 
sale  of  the  crop  is  made  before  the  crop  is  planted.  A 
legume  crop  in  the  rotation  will  support  livestock,  and 
in  general  a  more  prosperous  agriculture  will  result. 

In  deciding  upon  the  crops  in  a  rotation  certain 
factors  should  be  considered.  A  legume  crop  should  be 
included  in  every  rotation,  if  best  results  are  to  be  se¬ 
cured.  The  legume  crop  should  occur  in  the  rotation 
at  least  every  five  years,  and  preferably  the  legume 
should  be  planted  every  three  or  four  years.  The  rota¬ 
tion  should  require  at  least  three  years.  That  is,  a  given 
crop  should  not  be  planted  on  the  same  land  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  once  in  three  years.  This  will  reduce 
losses  from  plant  diseases  and  unfavorable  conditions 
in  the  soil.  Although  not  essential,  a  better  balanced 
farming  system  results  if  each  crop  in  the  rotation  be 
grown  each  year.  That  is,  in  a  four-year  rotation  four 
fields  should  be  used  and  one  of  the  crops  planted  in 
each  field  in  rotation. 

In  planning  a  rotation  tomatoes  should  not  follow 
potatoes,  but  tomatoes  do  especially  well  after  clover. 
Likewise  wheat  and  oats  do  well  after  tomatoes  and 
after  peas.  Beets  draw  heavily  on  the  basic  soil  ingre¬ 
dients  and  tend  to  leave  an  acid  condition.  This  may 
have  a  detrimental  effect  if  the  succeeding  crop  is  sen- 
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1928  Model  Viner 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 
on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAl  ER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1926 

(REEVES  Transiiiissuih) 
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CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Bean  Graders  Can  Markers  Green  Pea  Vinera 

Green  Bean  Cleaners  Lift  Trucks  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Green  Bean  Cutters  Conveyors  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 


K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Ogden,  Utah  Hamilton.  Ontario 


LANDRETH 
GARDEN  SEEDS 

Spot  or  1928  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 

Peas  Okra  Cabbage  Cucumber 

Com  Tomato  Spinach  Snap  Beans 

Beet  Squash  Pumpkin  Cauliflower 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 

FUTURE  OR  1929  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 44lh  year  in  the  business. 


BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784 
144  years  in  the  Seed  Business 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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sitive  to  acid,  as  is  spinach  for  example.  The  acid  con¬ 
dition  can  be  corrected  easily  by  applying  lime  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  next  crop. 

Red  clover  is  a  very  desirable  crop  to  grow  in  rota¬ 
tion.  Before  attempting  to  grow  red  clover  the  soil 
should  be  tested  for  acidity  and  lime  applied  if  neces¬ 
sary,  as  the  clover  will  not  thrive  in  acid  soil. 

Experiments  With  Stringless  Beans,  Beets  and 
Kraut  Cabbage 

Stringless  beans,  beets  and  cabbage  for  kraut  are 
grown  in  the  fertilizer  and  rotation  experiments.  Sig¬ 
nificant  indications  of  what  plant  food  elements  or 
what  combinations  of  fertilizers  would  give  the  best 
results  are  not  yet  apparent,  except  that  liberal  appli¬ 
cations  of  a  complete  fertilizer  considerably  increased 
the  yields  of  each  of  these  crops. 

With  stringless  beans,  and  also  with  cabbage, 
phosphorus  is  evidently  an  important  factor  in  increas¬ 
ing  yields. 


THE  END. 

SHALL  WE  ASK  THE  HOUSEWIFE  FOR  HER 
POINT  OF  VIEW? 


By  Ruth  Atwater,  Director  of  Home  Economics, 
National  Canners  Association. 


(Note — Miss  -Atwater  made  this  address  before 
the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  meeting  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  November  14th.  She  conveys  good  reasons  why 
canned  foods  should  be  eaten  in  a  very  neat  but  force¬ 
ful  manner.  Her  approach — to  the  consumer — is  very 
good.) 

T  an  annual  meeting  such  as  this  the  industry 
takes  stock  of  its  progress  during  the  year  that 
is  past. 

From  year  to  year  the  same  questions  regarding 
stocks  on  hand,  stocks  already  sold  as  futures,  stocks 
held  for  quick  turn-over,  together  with  plans  for  manu¬ 
facturing  and  merchandising  next  year’s  pack,  arise  in 
the  minds  of  each  member  of  the  group  represented. 
Price,  advertising,  method  of  distribution,  all  have 
their  place.  Attention  is  given  to  reports  on  improve¬ 
ment  in  crop  growing,  improvement  in  the  method  of 
manufacture  and  other  allied  subjects  that  are  of  great 
importance. 

How  much  thought  has  been  directed  to  the  desires 
of  the  housewife,  who  is,  after  all,  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  of  our  product? 

Much  thought  has  been  given  to  this  subject  by 
the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  because  they  have 
realized  this  fact.  For  that  reason  I  have  been  asked 
to  tell  you  why  I  think  that  we  should  ask  the  house¬ 
wife  for  her  point  of  view. 

Through  the  efforts  of  various  agencies,  among 
them  those  of  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Schools 
of  Home  Economics,  Public  Health  Publications  and 
many  other  channels  women  have  become  far  more  in¬ 
telligent  in  their  food  buying  than  was  formerly  the 
case.  Information  regarding  health  is  reaching  the 
homemaker  every  day.  She  realizes  that  one  of  the 
fundamental  essentials  of  health  is  correct  food.  The 
problem  of  how  to  feed  her  family,  both  economically 
and  scientifically,  is  one  with  which  she  is  vitally  con¬ 
cerned. 

Stress  of  modern  life  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
homemaker  to  plan  her  time  carefully.  Food  prepara¬ 


tion  is  one  of  the  largest  items  in  the  homemaker’s 
time  budget,  and  so  she  examines  the  products  on  the 
market  that  are  either  entirely  prepared  for  her  use 
as  food  or  that  will  require  the  minimum  of  prepara¬ 
tion  on  her  part. 

If  she  is  able  to  simplify  her  food  preparation  and 
still  feed  her  family  satisfactorily,  she  has  released 
just  that  much  time  from  her  food  preparation  budget, 
which  may  be  applied  elsewhere. 

She  turns  to  the  canned  food  manufacturer,  sees 
the  great  variety  of  products  offered  for  her  use,  and 
immediately  asks,  “If  I  use  canned  food  will  I  be  sup¬ 
plying  my  family  with  the  same  amount  of  nutritive 
value  as  I  would  supply  to  them  if  I  used  the  same 
but  cooked  them  myself?” 

“How  does  canning  affect  the  vitamin  content  of 
foods  and  how  about  the  mineral  salts  in  canned  foods 
as  compared  with  raw  foods  cooked  in  my  own 
kitchen  ?” 

To  these  questions  our  research  has  found  a  ready 
answer. 

Canned  food  is  the  same  in  nutritive  value  as  the 
corresponding  food  cooked  in  the  home  kitchen,  pro¬ 
vided  the  raw  food  cooked  in  the  kitchen  is  as  fresh  as 
the  canned  food,  and  provided  the  liquor  of  canned  food 
is  cooked  back  into  the  food  and  not  discarded. 

Canned  food  retains  its  vitamins  to  a  large  extent 
because  the  food  is  cooked^in  airtight  cans,  after  the 
air  has  been  driven  out  of  the  food  by  pre-heating. 

Women  then  ask,  “Why,  when  I  obtain  a  brand  of 
canned  food  that  I  particularly  like  and  go  back  to  the 
same  dealer  and  purchase  the  same  brand,  is  the  qual¬ 
ity  not  the  same?” 

In  my  work  with  the  National  Canners  Association 
I  have  become  thoroughly  convinced  that  women  want 
quality  canned  foods,  and  that  if  we  can  guarantee 
quality  we  will  find  a  ready  market  for  our  products. 

Women  want  to  know  how  to  judge  quality.  They 
cannot  see  the  contents  of  the  can  when  they  buy  it, 
and  few  women  are  in  a  position  to  buy  from  cut 
samples. 

When  we  are  able  to  tell  women  more  about  what 
they  are  buying,  if  we  will  make  our  labels  more  defi¬ 
nite,  giving  helpful  information  on  them,  we  will  have 
gone  a  long  step  forw^ard  in  establishing  confidence  in 
canned  foods. 

My  friends  who  are  in  other  food  industries  tell  me 
that  they  get  a  remarkable  return  from  their  consum¬ 
ers  when  they  print  a  good  recipe  for  the  use  of  the 
product  on  the  label  of  the  package.  The  recipe  should 
be  clear,  and  should  state  the  number  of  people  to  be 
served.  Whenever  possible  a  general  direction  for  the 
preparation  of  the  contents  of  a  can  of  food  should  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  label.  For  example :  we  all  know  that  if  the 
pea  liquor  is  thrown  away  and  the  peas  cooked  in  cold 
water,  or  in  boiling  water,  that  the  flavor  of  the  peas  is 
greatly  impaired  and  much  of  the  vitamin  content  and 
mineral  content  is  lost. 

Would  it  not  be  wise,  therefore,  to  put  directions 
on  the  label  to  the  effect  that  the  entire  contents  of  the 
can  should  be  emptied  into  a  saucepan,  quickly  heated 
until  almost  all  the  liquor  has  disappeared,  seasoned 
and  served  hot. 

This  is  equally  true  of  all  canned  vegetables.  If 
you  doubt  it,  take  a  quantity  of  canned  vegetables  and 
divide  the  contents  of  each  can  into  two  equal  parts. 
One  part  of  the  can  may  be  prepared  by  washing  the 
vegetable  in  cold  water,  adding  water  and  cooking  until 
it  is  nearly  dry.  The  other  portion  should  be  cooked  in 
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MASTER  -  BUILT: 

Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Conveyor  Boot 
Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Sanitary  Can  Washer 
Automatic  Kraut  Filler 
Beet  Topper 
Gallon  Fillers 
Potted  Meat  Filler 
Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
Automatic  Quality  Pea  Grader 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

Cedarburg,  Wis. 


SAFETY 

First,  last  and  always. 

Watch  your  increasing  values  and  increase 
your  insurance  proportionately. 

You  can  do  this  most  economically  with 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 
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where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of 
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155  East  Superior  Street 
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THE  1928  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  liat  of  the  cannera  of  the  United  Statea,  compUed  hy  the  National  Cannera  Aaaociation, 
from  Statiatical  Reporta  and  auch  other  reliable  data.  18th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given. 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at 
13.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  early 
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the  can  liquor  until  it  is  nearly  dry.  The  samples  should 
be  cooked  an  equal  length  of  time  and  equal  amounts 
of  butter  and  other  seasonings  should  be  added  to  each. 

Ask  people  to  taste  these  and  see  which  is  better 
liked.  Only  the  person  conducting  the  test  should  know 
which  part  of  the  food  was  cooked  in  the  can  liquor  and 
which  part  of  the  food  was  drained  and  cooked  in  added 
water. 

My  experience  has  always  been  that  the  vegetables 
cooked  in  the  can  liquor  were  pronounced  excellent,  and 
those  cooked  in  the  added  water  were  pronounced  very 
poor  in  flavor. 

Here  in  Wisconsinn  you  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
Ladies’  Auxiliary,  whose  members  are  alert  to  consu¬ 
mer  demands.  This  must  be  a  great  help  in  overcoming 
much  of  the  unfounded  prejudice  that  still  exists 
against  canned  foods. 

It  seems  impossible  that  women  can  be  so  unin¬ 
formed  regarding  canned  foods. 

I  never  address  an  audience  without  being  asked  if 
it  is  poisonous  to  leave  food  in  a  can  after  the  can  is 
opened.  Women  will  often  throw  food  away  if  it  has 
stood  even  ten  minuutes  in  an  opened  can. 

If  cans  present  a  spangled  appearance  on  the  in¬ 
ner  surface  women  often  think  that  the  food  is  spoiled. 

If  corn  has  any  black  specks  in  the  head  space  of 
the  can,  women  are  sure  the  com  is  spoiled.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  enamel  lining  now  use  to  such  a  large  extent 
is  corn  cans  has  helped  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

One  woman  asked  me  last  winter  if  the  gold  lining 
of  cans  wasn’t  paint,  and,  therefore,  harmful. 

Women  need  to  be  helped  in  the  use  of  their  canned 
products.  Only  too  often  they  think  that  the  canner 
has  done  the  whole  job  for  them,  and  that  all  they  need 
to  do  is  to  heat  the  food  and  serve  it.  Sometimes  the 
canner  has  done  the  whole  job,  as  in  the  case  of  canned 
fruits,  but  even  here  the  product  is  vastly  improved  if 
the  food  is  chilled  thoroughly  before  it  is  served. 

The  canner  has  taken  out  the  hard  labor  of  prep¬ 
aration.  The  product  is  ready  for  the  consumer  to  use 
in  a  hundred  attractive  ways.  Canned  food  offers  such 
countless  variety  of  combinations  to  the  housewife  who 
has  imagination  that  she  finds  its  use  a  delight. 

Once  when  teaching  in  the  summer  session  of  a 
mid-western  university  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  only  canned  food  the  students  knew  about  seemed 
to  be  salmon,  and  that  their  method  of  serving  it  was 
to  open  a  can  and  put  the  salmon  on  a  plate. 

At  once  we  planned  ’a  series  of  meals  where  only 
canned  foods  were  used,  and  the  class  was  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  variety  achieved  from  a  few  basic  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Education  of  this  type  is  being  splendidly  taught 
in  our  schools  of  Home  Economics,  and  the  students  are 
being  taught  how  to  buy  canned  foods  intelligently. 
The  Extension  Service  is  helping  rural  women  in  their 
problems.  One  state  last  year  had  the  selection  and 
purchasing  of  canned  food  as  a  project  in  its  marketing 
instruction. 

Last  summer  I  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  sev¬ 
eral  pea  plants  here  in  Wisconsin.  I  wish  that  all 
women  who  buy  canned  foods  might  have  the  same  op¬ 
portunity,  for  then  they  would  not  say  to  me,  “How 
many  women  must  be  needed  to  shell  peas  fast  enough 
to  keep  a  factory  supplied.”  They  would  not  ask  how 
the  food  is  filled  into  the  cans,  how  it  is  cooked  and  how 
cared  for  after  the  cans  are  cooled. 

I  like  to  answer  these  questions  because  it  shows 
that  women  are  really  interested,  but  I  wish  that  more 
women  could  visit  factories  so  that  they  might  see  for 


themselves  how  clean  they  are,  and  how  much  care  is 
exercised  in  the  preparation  of  the  product.  The  man¬ 
ufacturer  whose  plant  is  both  sanitary  and  sightly  has 
a  great  asset  if  he  will  uuse  it  to  let  women  see  a  fac¬ 
tory  in  operation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  will  be  doing  much  for  the 
Wisconsin  canned  foods  industry  if  we  take  women  into 
our  confidence  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  they  know 
quality,  and,  once  having  purchased  it,  let  use  help 
them  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

People  will  not  eat  any  product  unless  it  tastes 
good,  no  matter  how  healthful  it  is,  and  when  we  have 
taught  women  to  buy  wisely  we  must  be  sure  that  the 
product  will  be  appetising  when  it  reaches  the  table,  or 
we  will  have  lost  a  customer.  That  is  our  most  import¬ 
ant  asset,  good-will  toward  a  good-tasting  and  good- 
looking  product. 

A  LITTLE  HISTORY  OF  A  WONDERFUL  CORN 
HUSKING  MACHINE 

MORRAL  brothers,  the  inventors  and  design¬ 
ers  of  this  corn  husking  machine,  began  very 
early  in  life  to  invent  and  develop  machines  for 
different  purposes,  and  about  forty  years  ago  they  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  husking  corn  with  rubber  rolls  or 
rubber-covered  rolls,  and  they  have  been  making  and 
improving  machines  for  husking  corn  ever  since.  At 
that  time  there  had  been  machines  built  with  metal 
rolls  for  husking  the  ripe  corn,  but  they  had  never  seen 
a  machine  with  rubber  rolls  for  husking  corn. 


MORRALL  DOUBLE  HUSKER 
End  Delivery 

In  the  year  1892  they  took  out  their  first  patent  on 
a  Corn  Husking  Machine.  This  patent  is  No.  484,808, 
dated  October  25,  1892,  and  as  far  as  they  are  able  to 
learn  it  is  the  first  patent  ever  taken  out  on  rubber  rolls 
or  rubber-covered  rolls  for  husking  green  corn.  They 
have  always  used  rubber-covered  rolls  for  husking 
green  corn,  and  their  new  machines  are  equipped  with 
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Most  Corn  Canners  use  Ayars 
Corn  Shaker 

BECAUSE 

There  is  no  question  about  the  corn  getting  sufficient 
shake. 

It  is  well  built  to  withstand  constant  and  long  use. 
ABOUT  400  IN  USE  Lots  of  machines  sold  12  to  15  years  ago  still  in  use. 

Cans  are  fed  into  machine  and  delivered  automatically  to  labeling  machine  without 
handling. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  Black  Discoloration  in  your  corn,  here  is  a  remedy — Use 
our  Corn  Shaker.  Shaking  also  gives  the  corn  a  Rich  Creamy  Appearance. 

Ayars  Machine  Company 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


Manufacturers  of 


Pea  &  Bean  Fillers,  Beet  Topper,  Beet  Grader,  Beet  Splitter,  Beet  Quarterer,  Beet 
Peeler,  Beet  Slicer,  Process  Clock,  Tomato  Fillers,  Tomato  Washer  Trimmer  &  Scalder, 
Tomato  Corer,  Hot  Water  Fxhauster,  Cooker,  Rotary  Syruper,  Liquid  Plunger  Filler, 
Angle  Hanger,  Can  Sterilizer,  Can  Cleaner,  Friction  Clutch 
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a  pair  of  rubber-covered  rolls  with  metal  inserted  to 
protect  the  rubber.  These  rolls  do  80  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  husking.  The  corn  is  then  delivered  to  metal 
rehusking  or  finishing  rolls,  which  take  off  all  the  re¬ 
maining  husks  and  silks,  so  they  have  all  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  rubber  and  metal  rolls  for  husking  green  corn. 

It  would  be  a  long  history  to  tell  of  the  different 
models  of  buskers  Morral  Brothers  have  built  since 
they  first  conceived  the  idea  of  building  Com  Husking 
Machines  with  rubber  rolls,  as  they  have  made  many 
different  models.  They  first  put  on  the  market  a  Single 
Husker,  but  as  the  canners  were  looking  for  high 
speed  machines  they  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Double 
Husker.  About  the  year  1912  they  built  their  first 
Double  Husker,  and  have  been  building  Single  and 
Double  Huskers  ever  since. 

The  Morral  Brothers  have  had  many  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  designing  and  building  com  husking  machines 
and  have  taken  out  a  great  many  patents  which  cover 
the  vital  parts  of  green  corn  husking  machines,  and 
this  puts  them  in  position  to  furnish  the  canner  about 
all  that  can  be  desired  in  Corn  Husking  Machines.  In 
actual  test  of  their  1928  model  Double  Husker  in  a  lot 
of  canning  factories  during  the  canning  season  of  1928 
it  proved  to  be  the  fastest  and  best  Husker  they  have 
ever  built.  In  actual  test  it  is  found  the  Morral  Double 
Husker  will  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
over  200  ears  per  minute,  and  it  is  the  last  word  in 
green  corn  husking  machines.  With  the  rubber-covered 
rolls  for  the  initial  husking  and  the  rehusking  rolls  for 
finishing  the  job,  their  Husker  will  do  as  near  perfect 
work  as  can  be  done  by  machinery. 


nected  with  the  University  of  Maryland  as  head  of  the 
Department  of  Horticulture  and  in  charge  of  teaching, 
research  and  extension  in  horticultural  work  for  the 
State.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University,  having 
received  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Horticulture  there  in 
1912,  his  M.  S.  degree  in  1918,  and  the  Ph.  D.  degree 
in  1923.  He  is  also  author  of  many  technical  papers 
on  various  phases  of  horticulture,  and  jointly  with  Di¬ 
rector  H.  B.  Knapp,  is  author  of  “Orchard  and  Small 
Emit  Culture.” 


DR.  EUGENE  C.  AUCHTER 


“Saves  Husking  Shed  Space” 

The  new  1928  model  Morral  Double  Husker  has  a 
guaranteed  capacity  of  180  ears  per  minute,  doing 
about  as  much  as  three  Single  Huskers,  and  it  takes  up 
very  little  more  space  than  one  Single  Husker.  In  fact, 
it  can  be  set  in  the  same  space  of  some  makes  of  Single 
Huskers.  It  requires  less  power,  less  floor  space,  less 
belts,  the  cost  of  installation  is  less  than  when  install¬ 
ing  Single  Huskers,  and  the  upkeep  is  less,  as  there  are 
only  half  as  many  machines  to  look  after. 

The  machine  is  equipped  to  be  driven  by  belt  power 
or  motor  power,  whichever  is  desired. 

The  cut  shows  their  end  delivery  Husker,  which 
works  out  very  nicely  in  husking  sheds  where  the  corn 
is  fed  from  a  moving  belt,  but  the  machines  are  also 
built  side  delivery  with  an  elevator,  so  they  can  be 
placed  in  any  factory  with  any  other  make  of  Husker. 
They  are  also  built  with  husk  conveyors  when  neces¬ 
sary,  so  they  can  be  installed  in  any  factory  without 
any  trouble. 

DR.  EUGENE  C.  AUCHTER  TO  HEAD  NEW  HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL  OFFICE  IN  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Dr.  Eugene  C.  Auchter,  of  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  has  been  appointed  Principal  Horticurist  in 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
take  charge  of  the  newly  created  office  of  Horticultural 
Crops  and  Diseases,  it  was  announced  on  November  3d 
by  Dr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry.  He  took  up  his  new  duties  November  16. 

Doctor  Auchter  was  born  and  raised  on  a  large  fruit, 
vegetable  and  flower  farm  in  Western  New  York,  and 
is  a  practical  horticulturist,  having  owned  and  operated 
an  extensive  orchard  for  a  number  of  years  until  two 
years  ago.  For  the  last  ten  years  he  has  been  con- 


As  Principal  Horticulturist  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Doctor  Auchter  will  assume  general  super¬ 
vision  not  only  of  the  vegetable  gardening,  pomological 
and  related  lines  of  the  present  office  of  horticulture, 
but  also  of  the  physiological  project  of  the  office  of 
plant  geography  and  physiology,  as  well  as  the  woik  of 
the  Pathological  Laboratory  and  of  the  office  of  vege¬ 
table  and  forage  diseases,  and  the  entire  office  of  fruit 
diseases  and  the  office  of  crop  physiology  and  breeding. 

Grouping  these  related  offices  under  one  head,  it  is 
believed,  will  facilitate  the  co-operative  research  upon 
the  many  complicated  problems  of  horticulture,  not 
only  among  the  specialists  of  the  new  organization, 
but  also  with  the  specialists  of  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  of  the  horticultural  industries. 
The  total  budget  for  the  new  organization  is  approxi¬ 
mately  one  million  dollars  annually. 

COME  OUT  TO  THE  WEST 


Puyallup,  Wash.,  November  8,  1928. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Sir:  Somehow,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
work  that  is  piled  up  on  the  writer’s  desk  and  needs 
attention,  I  always  find  time  to  read  your  Smile  Awhile 
column.  This  morning  I  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  item  in  your  November  issue  which  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Stay  out  of  the  West.  A  real  estate  salesman 
of  the  West  had  just  finished  describing  the  glorious 
opportunities  of  that  part  of  the  country.  ‘All  the 
West  needs  to  become  the  garden  spot  of  the  world,’  he 
said,  ‘is  good  people  and  water.’  ‘Huh!’  replied  the 
prospect,  ‘That’s  all  hell  needs.’ — Public  Service.’ 

Now,  of  course,  we  do  not  presume  that  anyone 
will  take  seriously  anything  said  in  this  column.  How¬ 
ever,  it  affords  the  writer  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
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For  a  Better 

Tomato  Product 

give  the  raw  stock 
a  soaking  and  pre¬ 
liminary  wash. 
This  is  most  effect¬ 
ually  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  the 
Indiana  Soaking 
Tank. 


INDIANA  SOAKING  TANK 


Kook-More  Koils 
Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles 
Copper  Steam  Tilting  Kettles 
Indiana  Pulpers 
Improved  Brush  Finishers 
Indiana  Paddle  Finishers 
Indiana  No.  10  Fillers 
Indiana  Grading  Tables 
Indiana  Corn  Shakers 


lANI 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin 
Wilters, 

Pulp  Pumps 

Enameled  &  Cypress  Tanks 
Monarch  Washers 
Monarch  Scalders 
Monarch  Elevators 


CHILI  SAUCE  MACHINE 

Who  CanH  Sell 
Chili  Sauce  Now  ? 

This  machine  pre¬ 
pares  the  raw  stock 
so  perfectly,  so  eco¬ 
nomically, you  can’t 
afford  to  ignore  this 
opportunity. 


Use  ”CLEVO”  Which  Is  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  Resisting. 


YOUR 


Q 


FOR 


QUALITY 

Oar  seed  peat  posaees  ability  to  carry 
IT 

into  your  can 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

Let  us  quote  for  contract  growing  or  for  prompt  shipment 
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comment  briefly  upon  the  actual  conditions  which  pre¬ 
vail  in  our  little  city  of  Puyallup,  located  in  the  Puyal¬ 
lup  Valley,  in  Western  Washington,  midway  between 
the  cities  of  Tacoma  and  Seattle. 

In  all  seriousness,  Puyallup,  with  its  varied  indus¬ 
tries,  is  most  favorably  located  and  enjoys  many  ad¬ 
vantages  which  the  world  in  general  do  not  appreciate, 
and  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  invite  you  person¬ 
ally,  and  I  should  like  to  include  every  business  man  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  to  at  your  convenience  visit  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest,  the  Puget  Sound  country,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Puyallup  Valley,  where  you  will  find,  probably 
to  your  surprise  if  you  have  never  visited  this  locality, 
people  enjoying  the  things  that  make  life  worth  while. 

You  may  recall  that  it  has  been  said  and  is  100  per 
cent  true  that  Puyallup  Valley  produces  a  very  large 
percentage  of  all  the  red  raspberries  grown  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  their  quality  is  without  ques¬ 
tion  superior  to  any  other  red  raspberry  grown  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  also  the  home  of  the  famous  cul¬ 
tivated  evergreen  blackberry,  a  product  which  has  no 
equal  from  a  standpoint  of  a  pie  product  as  well  as  for 
jams  and  preserves. 

I  mention  these  items  specially  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  writer  is  interested  in  the  distribution  of  these 
products.  The  Puyallup  and  Sumner  Fruit  Growers 
Association  is  a  co-operative  organization  consisting  of 
upwards  of  700  members,  of  which  the  writer  happens 
to  be  manager,  distributes  for  fresh  consumption  to 
markets,  including  the  principal  markets  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Coast,  150  to  200  carloads  of  the  berries  previously 
mentioned.  In  addition  to  this,  we  operate  a  cannery 
which  this  season,  1928,  will  produce  upwards  of  200,- 
000  cases  of  canned  fruits,  which  are  distributed  under 
our  Charmed  Land  and  Fruitful  labels  and  which  are 
second  to  none  in  quality. 

I  could  not  overlook  the  opportunity  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  fact.  In  addition  to  this,  we  enjoy  the 
association  of  a  most  desirable  class  of  people,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  and  understand  this  ties  into  the  article 
above  quoted,  there  is  no  town  in  the  world  which  en¬ 
joys  better  water  and  an  unlimited  supply. 

If  you  have  never  visited  this  Northwest  country, 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  if  you  will  pay  us  a  visit  you 
will  return  to  Baltimore  feeling  more  than  paid  for 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  your  trip,  and  the  possibili¬ 
ties  for  the  future  in  this  Puget  Sound  country  will 
surprise  you.  .  Very  truly  yours, 

0.  E.  SHAY,  Manager, 

The  Puyallup  and  Sumner  Fruit  Growers  Assn. 

INDIA  MANGO  PULP 


BOSRUR  BROS.  &  CO.  are  the  proprietors  of  the 
Oriental  Cannery  Company,  located  at  Hona- 
var,  India,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
they  were  established  in  1908.  They  have  special¬ 
ized  in  all  these  years  in  the  market  of  Mango  Pulp 
and  have  been  awarded  many  gold  medals  and  certi¬ 
ficates  of  merit  for  their  product.  While  that  is  their 
leader,  they  term  themselves  “manufacturers  and 
exporters  of  Indian  canned  and  bottled  preserved 
provisions  and  condiments,”  and  do  not  hesitate  to  use 
in  their  trade-mark  the  words  “Purity  and  Excellence.” 

Of  this  Pulp  they  .say,  “This  fruit  preserve,  which 
constitutes  our  original  idea  and  is  the  first  step  in 
fruit  canning  in  this  country,  provides  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  means  of  enjoying  the  delicious  mango  fruit  at 
any  time  or  place. 


“This  Pulp  conserved  without  either  sugar  or  pre¬ 
servatives  ensures  the  clean  taste  and  aroma  of  the 
choicest  Indian  mango  used. 

“For  such  countries  as  cannot  grow  mangoes  and 
which  have,  therefore,  to  be  content  with  those  im¬ 
ported  from  long  distances  and  reaching  mostly  in 
overripe  and  unsound  condition,  this  ideal  preserve 
would  provide  the  delights  of  fresh  mangoes  of  cul¬ 
tured  kinds,  pleasing  even  the  most  fastidious  palate. 

“It  was  this  novel  preserve  that  opened  the 
Mango  Pulp  trade  many  years  back,  and  it  has  since 
been  on  the  market  near  and  distant  without  any  other 
equaling  it  in  quality  and  perfection. 

“Mango  slices  being  known  to  lose  the  natural 
fruit  juices,  aroma  and  taste  in  the  process  of  preser¬ 
vation,  this  Mango  Pulp  was  produced  to  provide  bet¬ 
ter  satisfaction  and  was  put  on  the  market  with  confi¬ 
dence.  This  product  lends  itself  admirably  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  Daintiest  Ices,  Ice  Cream  Sodas  and 
countless  tempting  dishes.” 

They  set  a  notable  example  for  their  American 
confrerees  in  sending  out  with  each  of  their  letters  a 
descriptive  circular  of  their  products  and  a  little  book 
of  recipes.  Among  the  recipes  we  quote  one  or  two  as 
an  example,  thugh  the  little  booklet  contains  a  great 
variety  of  tasty  dishes. 

Mango  Apples — Peel  thinly  sufficient  apples  of  an 
even  size  and  scoop  out  the  core;  roll  them  in  beaten 
egg  and  stand  them  in  a  shallow  tin  or  dish;  fill  the 
centers  with  a  little  dab  of  butter  and  some  of  the 
Mango  Pulp,  and  pour  round  them  a  little  thin  sugar 
and  water  syrup.  Set  them  to  cook  in  a  low  oven  till 
they  are  soft  right  through.  If  put  in  a  hot  oven  the 
outer  part  will  be  too  soft,  with  the  center  quite  hard. 
Stand  them,  when  quite  cold,  in  a  glass  dish,  and  make 
the  following  confection  to  coat  them  with:  Boil  to¬ 
gether  some  sugar  water  and  lime  juice  till  it  forms  a 
thick  syrup ;  then  add  the  rest  of  the  Mango  Pulp ;  let 
it  get  thoroughly  mixed  and  hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ; 
coat  the  apples  thickly  with  this  and  pour  the  rest 
round  the  apples.  This  sauce  can  have  a  little  liqueur 
or  brandy  added,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  This  is  a  very 
nice  dish. 

Mango  Tapioca  Mould — Soak  a  teacupful  of 
crushed  tapioca  in  SUi  breakfast  cupfuls  of  water  over¬ 
night,  and  cook  it  for  an  hour  or  more  in  a  double 
saucepan,  or  one  stood  in  another  of  water.  When  it  is 
quite  a  jelly  add  a  breakfast  cupful  of  Mango  Pulp,  the 
juice  of  two  lemons  or  nearly  three  limes,  a  dash  of 
spice,  a  pinch  of  salt,  sugar  to  taste,  and  liqueur  if 
liked.  Pour  it  into  a  mould  and  let  it  set.  It  may  be 
served  with  whipped  cream  or  the  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  with  castor  sugar,  a  little  lime  juice  and  some 
blackberry  jelly.  The  latter  is  especially  nice,  making 
a  pleasing  contrast  of  color  and  flavors. 

Mango  Sherbet — Make  a  syrup  with  a  pound  of 
sugar  and  four  breakfast  cupfuls  of  water,  flavoring  it 
with  a  little  lemon  peel ;  when  boiled  and  skimmed,  add 
two  breakfast  cupfuls  of  the  Mango  Pulp  with  the  juice 
of  two  lemons ;  press  all  through  a  fine  sieve  and  freeze 
in  the  usual  way,  adding,  when  .nearly  frozen,  the  white 
of  one  or  two  eggs  v,7hipped  to  a  stiff  froth  with  a  little 
sugar  and  lemon  juice.  Liqueur  may  be  added  to  taste, 
but  it  is  not  necessary.  Serve  in  small  custard  or  lem¬ 
onade  glasses. 

This  firm  is  now  busy  improving  their  plant  and 
might  be  interested  in  improved  machinery,  etc.  They 
make  their  own  sanitary  cans. 
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The  Morral  Double  Corn 
Husking  Machine 


1928  Model 


End  Delivery 


The  MORRAL  DOUBLE  HUSKER,  1928  Model,  has 

the  celebrated  ear  placer  and  gauging  device,  which  places  the  ears 
at  the  proper  place  and  saves  corn  over  other  Huskers. 

THE  1928  MODEL  MORRAL  HUSKER  has  some  decid¬ 
ed  improvements  over  some  other  models.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
iron  and  steel  and  is  equipped  throughout  with  extra  heavy  steel 
roller  bearing  chain  which  will  not  stretch  or  break.  The  Morral 
husking  rolls  are  part  rubber  and  part  metal.  Rubber  rolls  will  take 
off  the  husks  and  silks  better  than  metal  rolls  and  our  rolls  are 
constructed  so  the  metal  protects  the  rubber,  which  gives  the  rolls 
all  the  advantages  of  rubber  and  metal  in  husking  green  corn.  The 
Morral  Husker  is  built  complete  with  husk  conveyor  and  corn  elev¬ 
ator.  There  are  not  built  on  other  Huskers.  However,  we  can 
furnish  the  Husker  without  husk  conveyor  or  corn  elevator  and  we 
make  a  deduction  in  price  where  they  are  not  needed.  The  cut 
shows  our  end  delivery  Husker  but  we  make  them  side  delivery  so 
they  can  be  installed  in  any  design  of  husking  shed  with  other 
Huskers. 


The  Fastest  And 
Best  Husker  in  Use. 


GUARANTEED  TO  HAVE  A 
CAPACITY  OF  180  EARS  PER 
MINUTE,  AND  TO  DO  AS  GOOD 
WORK  AS  ANY  HUSKER  ON 
THE  MARKET. 


This  is  not  an  entirely  new  model, 
but  is  an  improved  Model  Husker 
that  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  all  weak  or  unnecessary  parts 
have  been  eliminated. 


It  has  always  been  our  determination  to  build  the  fastest  and 
best  Husker  made.  Our  first  production  was  the  Morral  Single 
Husker,  the  fastest  Single  Husker  in  use.  The  Morral  Single  Husker 
did  not  have  enough  capacity  to  suit  us  so  we  designed  the  Morral 
Double  Husker,  the  first  successful  Double  Husker  ever  built.  The 
Morral  Double  Husker  is  used  exclusively  by  many  canners,  and 
many  of  the  largest  and  best  canners  prefer  the  Double  Husker  to 
the  Single  and  are  replacing  their  Single  Huskers  with  Morral  Double 
Huskers.  While  we  can  furnish  either  Single  or  Double  Huskers 
we  consider  the  Double  Husker  the  more  economical  Husker  to 
use  as  the  first  cost  is  less;  you  require  only  about  half  as  much 
floor  space;  half  as  many  belts  and  pulleys;  about  half  as  much  line 
shafting;  and  about  half  as  much  power  as  you  will  require  with 
enough  Single  Huskers  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work.  Further, 
the  upkeep  is  less  as  you  have  only  half  as  many  machines  to  look 
after.  The  Morral  Double  Husicer  will  set  in  the  game  space  as  our 
Single  Husker  and  will  not  take  up  any  more  space  than  some  other 
makes  of  Single  Huskers  and  can  be  placed  in  the  same  space. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  list  of  users  and  further  inform- 


Manufacturer. 

Morral  Corn  Husking  Machines 
Morral  Corn  Cutting  Machines 
Morral  Labeling  Machines 
And  other  machinery 


Morral  Brothers 


Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN-BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada 

Sole  Agents  For 
Canada 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
.  A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


As  Expected — H.  E.  Drobish,  of  the  California 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  returned  recently 
from  an  investigation  trip  on  marketing  prospects 
throughout  the  Dnited  States.  He  devoted  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  market  for  canned  peaches  and  declares 
that  California  peach  growers  have  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  increase  the  sale  of  their  product  by  intelli¬ 
gent  advertising.  He  declares  that  California  canned 
peaches  sell  better  in  Georgia  than  the  Georgia  prod¬ 
uct,  most  of  the  fruit  grown  there  being  intended  for 
the  fresh  peach  market. 

More  Merging? — The  Rice  Growers’  Association  of 
California  has  made  arrangements  with  the  Sunmaid 
Raisin  Growers  for  the  use  of  the  famous  Sunmaid 
brand  in  merchandising  its  products,  and  will  distrib¬ 
ute  its  crops  through  the  Sunmaid  Sales  Co-operative 
Association.  The  latter  is  now  handling  peaches,  figs 
and  prunes,  in  addition  to  raisins,  and  other  California 
products  may  be  added. 

Packing  Olives — The  Lindsay  Ripe  Olive  Company, 
whose  plant  at  Lindsay,  Cal.,  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world,  has  commenced  operations  and  a  pack  of 
200,000  cases  is  expected,  as  compared  with  144,000 
cases  last  year. 

New'  Plant — The  Kings  County  Packing  Company, 
w'ith  a  plant  in  Kings  county,  California,  is  erecting  a 
plant  at  54th  and  East  14th  streets,  Oakland,  and  will 
also  establish  sales  offices  in  the  Greater  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  field. 

New  Show  Rooms — The  John  Bean  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  has  leased  quarters  at 
Front  and  Pine  streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  be  used 
as  display  and  salesrooms. 

Figs  in  Wine — The  common  and  preferred  stock 
of  the  California  Plantation  Cannery,  Inc.,  is  shortly  to 
be  offered  the  public.  This  concern  is  meeting  with 
marked  success  in  packing  Kadota  figs  in  wine  released 
from  Government  w'arehouses  under  a  special  permit, 
and  so  far  this  season  has  put  out  about  60,000  cases. 
The  company  plans  year-around  operations  on  fruit 
salad  in  wine,  fruit  cocktails  in  wdne  and  assorted  wine 
jellies.  Another  novelty  is  to  be  figs  packed  in  cream. 

Economy — Profits — ^The  Alaska  Packers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  San  Francisco,  made  a  pack  of  about  600,000  cases 
of  salmon  this  year,  as  compared  with  534,981  cases  in 
1927.  Despite  the  lower  prices  received  for  reds,  profits 
are  expected  to  be  higher  than  last  year,  owing  to  the 
larger  pack  and  to  many  economies  affected.  No  ships 
were  lost  or  damaged  this  season,  so  the  Insurance 
Fund  is  intact  and  a  $2  extra  dividend,  payable  out  of 
this  fund,  is  expected. 

Death — Cliff  Ireland,  well  -  known  merchandise 
broker  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
here  in  point  of  service,  passed  aw’ay  November  7th, 
following  a  leap  from  the  office  of  a  physician  in  the 
Flood  Building.  He  had  been  virtually  incapacitated 
for  some  time  from  a  nervous  breakdown,  but  it  W'as 
believed  that  he  was  regaining  his  health. 

Taking  the  Air — Frank  Greenw^ald  and  David  J. 
Light,  holding  the  respective  offices  of  treasurer  and 
secretary  of  the  National  Adhesives  Corporation  with 
offices  located  at  820  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City, 


travelled  by  airplane  from  Cleveland  to  New  York  in 
three  and  one-half  hours  on  Election  Day  to  cast  their 
ballots. 

Plenty  of  Pickles — The  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economies  on  November  12th  reported  “Cucumbers 
for  Pickles”  as  follows:  Acreage,  1927,  51,000;  1928, 
69,290.  Yield  per  acre,  1927,  46;  1928,  60.  Produc¬ 
tion,  1927,  2,334,000;  1928,  4,142,000  bushels.  And 
pickles  in  tanks,  sold  or  unsold,  as  of  October  1st,  1927 
—Sale,  628,958;  Dill,  41,648.  In  1928— Salt,  1,902,516; 
Dills,  762,231. 

Something  New — Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Md., 
is  offering  the  trade  a  new  product  called  “Pear  Con¬ 
serve.”  This,  they  say,  can  be  used  as  a  stewed  fruit 
with  cream;  as  a  spread  for  hot  cakes,  or  with  roast 
duck,  turkey  or  other  fowl.  It  is  offered  under  the 
Blue  Bell  label,  as  a  fancy  product,  at  $1.75  per  dozen 
No.  2  cans. 

Warning  Exhibitors — The  Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies  Association,  under  date  of  November  5th, 
called  attention  of  its  members  to  a  resolution  passed 
in  1922,  and  which  reads  as  follows: 

“To  provide  that  any  member  of  the  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  Association  who  shall,  from  and  after 
the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  resolution,  exhibit  any  ma¬ 
chine,  model  or  device  manufactured  by  the  member  of  the 
Association  or  sold  by  him  as  a  manufacturer’s  agent  or 
representative  at  any  formal  meeting  of  canners  other  than 
the  annual  meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  shall  automatically  cease  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association,  and 
shall  not  thereafter  be  permitted  to  occupy  space  or  to  ex¬ 
hibit  in  the  hall  or  space  set  aside  for  and  controlled  by  the 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association.” 

Packing  for  Export — The  Allen  Packing  Company, 
Longview,  Wash.,  has  been  busy  packing  23,000  cases 
of  Bartlett  pears  on  an  export  order.  They  go  to 
England. 

Canning  Apples — Evaporated  Fruits,  Inc.,  Sunny- 
side,  Wash.,  are  now  busy  on  apples.  So  far  they  have 
canned  20  tons  of  apples,  and  during  the  season  are 
reported  to  have  canned  280  tons  of  tomatoes,  and 
1,250  tons  of  pears. 

A  New  Cannery — Steps  are  being  taken  at  Tenino, 
Wash.,  to  establish  a  co-operative  cannery,  and  the 
matter  is  about  completed. 

Another  Cannery? — A  local  Sacramento  (Cal.) 
paper  says:  “Machinery  for  the  promotion  of  a  new 
cannery  of  a  purely  co-operative  type  has  been  set  in 
motion  as  a  result  of  a  private  conference  held  here 
yesterday  afternoon  with  Simon  J.  Lubin,  president 
of  the  Sacramento  Region  Citizens’  Council,  at  which 
twenty-two  peach  growers  and  a  representative  of  a 
concern  willing  to  help  finance  the  enterprise  were 
brought  together.” 

Baby  Food — The  Gerbers,  father  and  son,  through 
their  well-known  canning  firm,  the  Fremont  Canning 
Company,  Fremont,  Mich.,  have  gone  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  new  Baby  Food,  the  news  tells  us.  They 
are  always  in  the  forefront  with  progressive  ideas— 
and  always  successfully.  This  most  up-to-date  baby 
food  is  a  combination  of  straight  vegetables  scien¬ 
tifically  determined.  Success  to  you.  Sir  Frank  and 
Dan. 
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BRAND  OF 


jiNPLATna 


rL/MBODIES  ALL  THE  QUALITIES  THAT  CONSUMERS  DEMAND 

Every  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality,  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 

Inspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from 

customers  heartily  invited 

W e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 


C.  1.  F  BUSINESS  NEGOTIATED 
SIZE  —  28"  X  20"  —  A  SPECIALTY 


TIE  MELlNGRimTH  C9 


PHONE— CARDIFF  514 

-  CABLE  - 

•ELIN  —  CARDIFF’ 


LIMITEiD 

cARDirr 

soirramEs 


CODES  - 

BENTLEYS - 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE — 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Two  rebuilt  Souder  Continuous  Cookers, 
475  can  capacity.  Good  as  new.  Also  one  325  can 
cooker  in  excellent  condition.  Bargains. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co., 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

For  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallon,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE— 

1  Jeffrey-Wescott  Tomato  Peeling  Table 
1  Monitor  String  Bean  Cutter 
1  Kern  Finisher 
1  Zastrow  Hoist 

_ Address  Box  A-1620  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  canning  factory,  located  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Indiana.  Equipped  to  pack  No.  2,  2i,  3  and  10 
Tomatoes  also  Tomato  Pulp.  Capacity  600  acres. 
Very  low  price  will  be  made  if  sold  soon. 

Address  Box  A-1609  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Henry  County,  Ill.  8^  acres  of  land;  2  large 
warehouses;  3  story  factory;  good  farming  district;  a 
real  opportunity. 

Address  Box  A-1616  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Ideal  location  on  waterfront  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md. ;  plant  fully  equipped  to  pack 
stringless  beans  and  tomatoes;  li  acres  of  land;  ex¬ 
cellent  farming  district. 

Address  box  A-1617  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  tomato  plant  in  King 
George  County,  Va.,  located  on  waterfront;  5|  acres 
of  land;  large  warehouse;  a  real  bargain. 

Address  Box  A-1618  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  -Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Carroll  Co.,  Md.  4  acres  of  land;  good  farming 
section;  large  3  story  warehouse  and  factory;  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

Address  Box  A-1619  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted — Miscellaneous 


WANTED— To  buy  Armsby  1911  Code.  Please  quote 
price.  Willard  G.  Rouse,  Inc. ,  Easton,  Md. 


We  want  a  strong  connection  to  supply  our  require¬ 
ments  in  large  quantities  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Virginia  products.  With  competitive  prices  and 
quality,  we  can  do  a  very  large  business.  Liberal 
advances  will  be  given  on  consignment  immediately 
upon  arrival. 

Address  Box  A-1598  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale— Peanuts 

FOR  SALE— Buy  Peanuts  direct  from  growers  and 
roast  them  yourself.  10  lbs  $1.50;  25  lbs  $3.00;  100 
lbs  $10.00;  500  lbs  $40.00.  Prompt  shipments.  Re¬ 
ference  this  paper. 

J.  P.  Councill  Company,  Franklin,  Va. 


Wanted — Partner 


PARTNER  WANTED— Colorado  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to 
experienced  canner  or  superintendent  with  capital  to  buy  con  - 
trolling  stock  in  a  small  cannery  continuously  operated  for  the 
past  ten  years;  a  healthy  climate  for  your  family;  ideal  schools 
and  living  conditions;  irrigation  grows  excellent  Snap  Beans, 
Beets,  Peas  and  Tomatoes. 

Write  Box  168,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED  — Salesmen  experienced  and  willing  to  work  retail  trade 
on  canned  vegetables  six  to  seven  months  of  year,  balance  of 
time  in  factory.  To  take  effect  January  1st. 

Address  Box  B-1613  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Competent  warehouseman,  one  that  understands  oper¬ 
ating  and  adjusting  labeling  machines  thoroughly.  Please  state 
salary,  also  fnrhish  references. 

Box  223,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

WANTED  Food  Chemist.  Well  established,  progressive  Eastern 
Canning  company  needs  a  Food  Chemist  who  has  had  experience 
on  Jams,  Ketchup  and  condiments.  We  can  offer  a  real  pro¬ 
position  to  a  chemist  who  is  ambitious,  energetic,  industrious  and 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  factory  control  of  quality. 

Address  Box  B-1615  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted' 


POSITION  WANTED — By  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
rearranging,  installing  and  operating  machinery  in  Corn  canning 
plants.  Can  save  salary  in  increase  number  of  cans  per  ton  of 
Corn  delivered  Available  November  1st. 

Address  Box  B-1610  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Position  with  reliable  concern  as  manager  or  superint¬ 
endent.  Fruit  or  Vegetable  cannery.  Experienced  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  the  past  nine  years  as  manager.  Could  make  change 
January  1st. 

Address  Box  B-1611  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  Superintend<»nt  Processor,  in  canning  factory. 
Can  build  new  plant,  install  machinery  or  reconstruct  an  old 
plant,  can  do  anything  about  a  canning  factory.  Good  re¬ 
ferences. 

Address  Box  B-1612  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  by  experienced  salesman  or  specialty  man, 
for  Broker  or  Canning  House.  Preferably  between  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  References  furnished. 

Address  Box  B-1614  care  Canning  Trade. 
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MADE  By 


Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc. ,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclar-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow  Hydraulic.  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or  Process  Crates.  Standard  3.  4  & 
size*s!  *  other  g  tiers.  Als  Special  Sizes 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Steam  Boxes 


Are  You  Contemplating 
the  Packing  of  a 
New  Product  in  1929? 

We  can  help  you! 

Formulae  of  all  sorts  develop¬ 
ed,  tested  and  put  into  pro¬ 
duction. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  (S  FOOD  TECHNOLOGISTS 
15  S.  Gay  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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At  Your  Service 


Hoopeston  Plant 


Hajrward  Plant 


Complete  Equipment  for 
Canners 

In  these  plants  we  build  complete  lines  of 
guaranteed  machinery  for  preparing  and 
canning  all  fruits  and  vegetables  in  tin. 
glass  and  other  containers — ^machines  and 
equipment  for  all  canning  operations. 

Three  modern  factories  located  at  con¬ 
venient  shipping  points  enable  us  to  serve 
the  canning  industry  promptly  and  well. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Write  today  for  General  Catalog  A — the 
Cyclopedia  of  Dependable  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery.  It  is  free. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

308  W.  WASHINGTON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
If  It’s  Used  In  a  Cannery,  Sprague~Sell*  It 


Can  prices 

1928  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  FO.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $14.85  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.67  per  M. 

No.  2^  size .  26.08  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 28.14  per  M. 

No.  10  size  ,  i  i  ,  .  .  62.21  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


COMTAINCRS  Of  TIN  flATt 
MtTAL  «ICNS  AN 


Robins-Beckett  Can  Cleaner 
For  Rusty  and  Dirty  Cans 

Write  For  Special  Circular 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts.,  BALTO.»  MD. 

Manufacturer* 

CANNING  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Write  For  Late  Catalog 
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The  Markets 
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i 

WEEKLY  REVIEW  j 

- - - - 1 

Market  Prices  Less  Interesting  to  Canners  Than  for 
Many  Years — Reason  for  Thanksgivings  This 
Year — Steady  Buying  of  All  Canned 
Foods  as  Retailers  Feature 
the  Goods. 

T  LOW  EBB -Possibly  never  before  in  this  indus¬ 
try  has  the  average  canner  felt  as  little  interest 
in  the  canned  foods  market  as  he  does  today.  And 
I  his  can  as  well  be  applied  to  all  canners  as  to  the  aver¬ 
age.  There  are  two  good  reasons  for  this  condition: 
the  first  that  the  canners  have  sold  out  and  business  for 
this  year  is  closed,  and  the  second,  if  not  sold  out,  they 
all  know  that  the  market  is  safe,  that  better  prices 
rather  than  lower  ones  are  practically  certain,  and,  re¬ 
alizing  that  this  is  not  the  season  of  best  demand  for 
their  goods,  they  are  willing  to  wait  until  later  for  the 
orders  which  they  know  must  come,  and  on  which  they 
feel  they  can  put  better  prices  than  they  can  today.  So 
they  are  not  bothering  about  the  prices  on  canned 
foods,  or  as  to  whether  or  not  the  buyers  are  tumbling 
over  each  other  to  get  a  share  of  the  few  remaining 
canned  foods.  For  once  in  their  lives  they  can  rest 
easy  and  they  are  doing  just  that.  If  a  census  could 
be  taken  it  would  probably  be  found  that  more  of  them 
have  taken  out  gunning  licenses  this  fall  and  are  now 
out  hunting  than  in  any  one  year  before,  and  we  wish 
them  luck.  They  have  earned  the  vacation,  and  they 
may  need  it  in  preparation  for  the  strenuous  year  ahead 
of  them. 

And  right  here  let  us  stick  a  memory  tack :  not  to 
forget  on  the  approaching  Thanksgiving  Day,  and 
every  day  for  that  matter,  to  thank  an  unusually  kind 
Providence  for  the  blessings  of  this  past  season  for 
having  cleaned  up  the  canned  foods  situation  as  no 
amount  of  meetings,  ’round-table  discussions  or  con¬ 
ferences  could  have  done,  and  cleaned  it  up  as  only  such 
a  situation  can  be  cleaned  up,  by  a  reduction  of  the  vis¬ 
ible  supplies.  And  thank  God  that  this  crop-reducing 
performance  did  not  take  the  shape,  in  our  country, 
that  it  has  just  done,  for  instance,  at  the  foot  of  old 
Etna,  where  white-hot  molten  lava  has  flowed 
down  over  acres  upon  acres  of  farm  land,  and  buried 


whole  towns  forevermore.  And  again,  that  you  were  not 
a  hapless  victim  upon  a  helpless  ocean  vessel  at  the 
mercy  of  mountainous  waves  and  cyclonic  winds,  as 
was  the  case  just  off  our  shores  this  past  week  with  the 
unfortunate  Vestris.  You  have  not  had  as  many  goods 
as  you  would  have  liked  to  have  had  at  the  going  prices, 
and  therefore  your  profits  have  not  been  as  large  as 
you  would  like ;  but  if  you  had  had  as  much  as  you  now 
wish  there  would  have  been  no  profits.  So  you  can  be 
thankful  for  a  satisfactory  market,  for  health  and 
safety  and  the  opportunity  to  carry  on.  Gratitude  is 
appreciated  even  by  our  kindly,  considerate  and  patient 
God. 

HE  MARKET — There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
general  situation  of  canned  foods  since  our  last 
report.  The  market  operators  say  that  business 
is  very  quiet,  but  when  pressed  for  details  they  admit 
that  there  is  a  quite  good  day-to-day  business  passing 
in  small  lots  for  almost  the  entire  line,  and  that  prices 
remain  firm  in  the  face  of  the  light  trading.  There  are 
those,  too,  who  point  out  that  the  frequent  buying  from 
so  many  sections  indicates  that  stocks  are  low  and  that 
renewed  buying  upon  a  normal  scale  as  compared  with 
recent  months  will  set  in  early ;  that  it  must  set  in  be¬ 
cause  the  people  are  eating  canned  foods  in  a  steady 
stream,  threatening  to  clean  up  most  lines  completely 
before  more  can  be  produced.  The  chain  stores  are  said 
to  be  featuring  canned  foods,  as  is  the  wise  move  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  when  the  thrifty  housewife,  if 
she  has  space  in  her  home,  is  following  Nature’s  own 
prompting  to  prepare  for  winter,  and  to  have  at  hand 
sufficient  supplies  to  meet  any  emergency.  This  is  the 
time  of  year  when  people  naturally  buy  canned  foods, 
and  the  chain  stores  are  too  good  merchandisers  to 
overlook  that  feeling.  And  so  they  are  paving  the  way 
for  more  goods  and  more  goods,  and  the  problem  grows 
harder  as  to  where  to  find  them.  , 

There  is  no  item  particularly  featuring  the  list  to¬ 
day,  unless  it  be  canned  tomatoes,  and  of  which  some 
far-sighted  distributors  are  trying  to  corral  a  sufficient 
amount  to  see  them  through  before  prices  become  pro¬ 
hibitive.  It  is  said  there  is  no  speculative  movement  in 
any  canned  foods,  and  we  believe  it ;  as  the  buyers  are 
taking  them  because  they  are  needed,  and  because  wait¬ 
ing  longer  will  mean  only  higher  prices.  The  world  has 
learned  that  speculation  in  any  food  product  is  about 
the  most  dangerous  form  of  financial  amusement  any- 
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one  can  indulge,  and  yet  it  knows  that  the  soundest  in¬ 
vestment  possible  is  a  food  product  of  merit,  rightly 
bought.  And  as  things  look  today  canned  food  is  well 
bought  at  today’s  prices.  The  jobbers  and  distributors 
know  this,  realize  it  fully,  and  we  believe  most  canners 
understand  the  value  of  their  holdings.  At  least,  they 
ought  to. 

We  might  review  in  detail  each  item  of  canned 
foods,  but  it  would  be  merely  a  twice-told  tale.  In  other 
markets  in  this  issue  many  items  are  reviewed  at 
length,  and  will  suffice  the  man  who  hungers  for  fig¬ 
ures,  if  our  market  page  of  figures  on  all  items  does  not 
satisfy. 

As  we  close  the  week  we  are  without  definite  news 
from  the  big  meeting  of  pea  canners  in  Milwaukee,  but 
it  may  be  reckoned  with  certainty  that  they  will  show 
canned  peas  to  be  profiting  mightily  by  the  fine  condi¬ 
tion  of  other  items  of  canned  foods,  and  we  all  know 
that  one  item  which  approximated  its  normal  output 
last  season,  canned  peas,  has  disposed  of  its  packs  to  an 
extent  that  brings  it  justifiably  in  line  with  its  fellow 
canned  products.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  visible 
surplus  of  canned  peas,  as  surpluses  have  been  regarded 
in  the  past  few  years.  If  they  are  able  to  distribute  the 
present  holdings  wisely  they  will  cover  the  market 
until  next  canning  season,  but  it  is  going  to  take  good 
work  to  do  that.  Canned  peas  are  good  holdings  to¬ 
day,  and  we  expect  the  big  meeting  to  show  that  fact. 

And  another  thing  they  will  undoubtedly  show  is 
that  the  seed  situation  in  peas,  and  in  beans  and  other 
canners’  seeds,  is  a  serious  one  for  1929.  Sections 
where  canners’  seeds  are  largely  produced  had  a  most 
unfortunate  season,  and  this  w’ill  develop  as  canners 
come  in  to  get  their  supplies.  Of  course  when  Nature 
nips  the  canners’  crops,  she  nips  the  canners’  seed  ex¬ 
pectations  also,  and  so  a  bad  crop  year  may  be  expected 
to  produce  a  bad  seed  year.  That  is  a  feature  which 
all  canners  must  take  into  consideration,  for  next  year’s 
operations. 

The  whole  industry  will  await  with  interest  the 
reports  of  these  big  State  meetings  of  the  canners,  and 
we  expect  to  begin  them  in  our  next  issue. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  "New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Market  Keeps  Firm — Orders  Small  but  Numerous — 
Tomato  Prices  Hold  in  Face  of  Hand-to-Mouth 
Buying — Chains  Featuring  Canned 
Foods — (’orn  Stronger — Peas 
Moving. 

New  York  Nov.  15,  1928. 

IRM — Firmness  in  the  general  market  position 
continued  last  week,  and  while  the  volume  of 
new  business  on  the  spot  position  did  not  run 
into  large  totals,  there  was  a  satisfactory  amount  of 
business  passing  from  day  to  day.  Quotations  were 
well  maintained  on  practically  all  lines,  and  it  was 
seemingly  an  advancing  market  outlook  for  most  items. 
Distributors  in  most  cases  are  endeavoring  to  hold 
down  their  purchases  to  prompt  and  nearby  wants,  in 
an  effort  to  limit  their  year-end  inventories  as  much  as 
possible.  In  a  few  instances  jobbers  are  buying  in  a 


larger  way,  not  only  to  round  out  depleted  holdings, 
but  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices  later  on. 

'Tomatoes — Hand-to-mouth  buying  has  prevailed 
in  this  branch  of  the  market  during  the  week,  but  quo¬ 
tations  have  been  well  maintained  on  all  sizes.  The 
general  going  market  is  65c  to  70c  for  Is,  92  ^c  to 
97V2C  for  2s,  $1.40  to  $1.50  for  3s,  and  $4.50  to  $5.00 
for  10s  on  Southern  packs.  Indiana  canners  are  quot¬ 
ing  the  market  at  $1.05  for  2s  and  $1.55  for  3s,  dif¬ 
ferentials  of  12V^c  and  15c,  respectively,  on  these  two 
sizes  over  the  Southern  market.  With  this  price  dis¬ 
parity  ruling,  it  is  expected  that  some  of  the  business 
normally  reaching  Indiana  canners  may  be  diverted  to 
Southern  markets.  California  tomatoes  continue  firm¬ 
ly  held,  with  current  reports  indicating  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  fancy  quality  is  closely  sold  up  in  most  in¬ 
stances. 

Chain  Feature  Canned  Foods — It  has  been  Canned 
Foods  Week  with  the  chains  in  the  metropolitan  terri¬ 
tory  this  week.  All  of  the  chains  have  been  featuring 
canned  foods,  the  movement  apparently  being  sponta¬ 
neous.  The  Atlantic  &  Pacific  'Tea  Company  has  been' 
running  a  canned  foods  sale,  some  of  the  offerings 
being  as  follows:  Standard  peas  or  corn,  three  No.  2 
cans  for  28c;  Del  Monte  peaches,  sliced  or  halves  2V2, 
three  cans  for  55c;  Del  Monte  asparagus  tips.  No.  1 
square,  three  cans  for  79c;  Maryland  standard  toma¬ 
toes,  three  No.  2  cans  for  55c ;  fancy  sweet  corn.  No.  2 
cans,  three  cans  for  43c;  peaches,  pineapple,  fruit 
salad,  cherries,  three  8-ounce  cans  for  25c;  standard 
California  cling  peaches,  three  No.  2V2  cans,  43c.  Some 
of  the  specials  of  the  Daniel  Reeves  chain  are:  Fancy 
tomatoes.  No.  2  cans,  two  for  25c;  fancy  small  peas. 
No.  2  can,  three  for  69c,  and  “Blue  Ridge  Brand”  peas 
and  carrots.  15c  per  No.  2  can.  Other  chains  have  had 
similar  features,  most  of  them  pushing  standard  Cali¬ 
fornia  21/2S  cling  peaches  at  15c  a  can  and  standard 
tomatoes  at  three  cans  for  25c.  It  is  noticeable  from 
the  foregoing  that  standard  corn  and  peas  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  three-for-a-quarter  class,  while  toma¬ 
toes.  the  third  member  of  the  “big  three”  staple  canned 
foods  group,  remains  in  that  category.  Quite  a  good 
selling  argument  for  the  tomato  canner. 

Com — Canners  are  exhibiting  stronger  price  views 
on  standard  this  week,  and  while  business  is  still 
rather  light,  packers  show  no  tendency  to  grant  con¬ 
cessions  to  sneed  up  sales.  For  prompt  shipment, 
standard  crushed  at  Southern  canneries  is  held  at  95c 
to  $1.00  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  extra  standard 
being  held  at  10c  to  15c  a  dozen  higher.  Western 
canners  continn^  to  offer  standards  at  90c  to  95c.  and 
it  appears  that  the  90c  figure  is  now  bottom.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  chain  store  buying  cleared  up  practicallv 
all  of  tb“  85c  snd  87i/>c  stock.  Fancy  corn  is  steady 
to  strong  in  all  packing  sections,  with  little  inquiry  in 
evidence. 

Peas — Southern  canners  have  been  getting  a  bet¬ 
ter  movement  on  the  cheaper  selections.  Bottom  on 
iVlaska  4s  appears  well  established  at  $1.00  per  dozen, 
with  8s  firm  at  $1.10  to  $1,121/).  Extra  standards  are 
about  1  Oc  a  dozen  over  the  market  on  standards,  with 
a  15c  differential  in  some  instances.  Wisconsin  can¬ 
ners  were  holding  standards  at  $1.00  a  dozen  at  can- 
nenes.  Sub-standards  were  available  as  low  as  85c, 
but  these  require  relabeling  unless  the  distributor 
wisbe«  to  nut  them  into  distributing  channels  with  the 
label  showino^  the  big  “Sub-standard”  required  under 
the  recent  Wisconsin  law.  Fancy  sieves  are  not  in 
large  supply,  and  prices  showing  considerable  vari¬ 
ance. 
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Spinach — A  fair  amount  of  buying  of  Southern 
pack  has  been  noted,  with  current  production  moving 
into  distributing  channels  readily.  The  market  is 
quoted  at  $1.00  for  2s,  $1.40  for  21/2S,  $1.50  for  3s,  and 
$4.50  for  lOs,  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  spinach  situation. 

California  Peaches — Judging  from  the  current 
sales  of  standard  cling  peaches,  21/2S,  at  15c  per  can 
retail  in  the  chain  stores,  considerable  cutting  on  this 
quality  has  been  done  by  some  California  canners.  In 
the  open  market,  $1.50  per  dozen.  Coast,  is  about  the 
best  that  can  be  done.  Distributors  are  not  operating 
in  a  large  way  on  any  grades  of  peaches,  anticipating 
a  continued  easy  market  and  possibly  further  price 
shading  around  the  year-end,  when  canners  will  prob¬ 
ably  make  an  effort  to  cut  down  their  inventories. 
There  is  a  wide  disparity  in  prices  for  other  grades, 
the  quotation  depending  upon  the  financial  position  of 
the  canner  and  his  anxiety  to  liquidate  part  of  his 
holdings.  On  choice  clings,  for  example,  there  is  a 
spread  of  close  to  25c  per  dozen  in  the  prices  named  by 
various  canners. 

California  Fruits — On  the  remainder  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit  line,  a  strong  market  prevails.  Surplus 
stocks  remaining  unsold  in  the  hands  of  the  packers 
are  by  no  means  large,  and  the  weakness  which  has 
b'^en  noted  on  peaches  has  not  spread  to  other  varie¬ 
ties,  Distributors  are  picking  up  odd  lots  of  fruit  here 
and  there  to  round  out  their  assortments,  and  are  find¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  meet  canners’  views  in  practically 
all  instances.  Pears  and  cherries  in  particular  are 
showin"  firmness,  while  apricots  are  also  well  held. 

Stringless  Beans — There  has  been  quite  a  buying 
movement  on  this  week.  Southern  packers  quote  stand¬ 
ard  stringless  at  $1.25  per  dozen,  with  $1.20  about  buy¬ 
ers’  ideas  on  this  grade.  No.  10s  are  firm,  and  canners 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  $6.50  per  dozen  at  canne¬ 
ries.  Wax  beans  are  practically  out  of  sight,  both  as 
to  price  and  quantity. 

Salmon — Red  Alaska  is  offered  at  $2.30,  coast 
basis,  against  a  prevailing  market  of  $2.35,  and  buyers 
show  no  rush  to  get  in  at  the  lower  figure,  $2.25  being 
more  in  line  with  their  ideas  of  value.  Canners  are  still 
making  a  determined  effort  to  hold  pinks  at  $1.75,  but 
buvers  express  the  belief  that  they  would  have  little 
difficnltv  in  buying  this  fi-rade  at  $1.65  coast.  Chums 
are  fairly  steady  at  $1.60,  the  supnly  being  in  firm 
hands  and  new-pack  Alaska  fish  pretty  well  moved  into 
consuming  channels. 

Sardines — A  few  of  the  Maine  canneries  are  s^-ill 
p’-'eratino-  sporadically,  but  the  season  is  practicallv  fi'^- 
isbed.  There  have  been  no  changes  in  prices  this  we^k, 
and  the  volume  of  business  has  continued  rather  light. 

Tuna — Jobbers  continue  to  adhere  to  a  hand-to- 
reoutb  prop-ram  in  buying  operations,  and  the  market 
i«  uncha^p-ed.  Whitemeat  is  moving  a  little  better  to 
the  rf^tail  trade  in  anticipation  of  the  holiday  demand, 
but  prices  on  this  grade  are  too  high  to  permit  of  free 
However,  the  naucity  of  stocks  tends  to 
hold  the  market  in  firm  position. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Seasonable  Quietness  Prevails — Feeling  That  There 
Is  a  Nice  Business  Ahead  for  Winter  Months. 
Tomatoes  About  as  They  Have  Been. 

Peas  Steady — Maine  Sardines 
Sent  to  Chicago. 

Chicago,  November  15,  1928. 

SEASONABLE  quietness  pervades  the  jobbing 
trade.  We  are  told  that  immediately  after  elec¬ 
tion  the  larger  -  city  retailers  and  department 
stores  experienced  a  notable  improvement  in  business. 
This  has  not  as  yet  been  reflected  through  jobbing 
channels  in  any  degree.  Apparently  the  rather  vigor¬ 
ous  buying  which  was  generally  evident  in  October  has 
resulted  in  at  least  some  wholesalers  securing  a  bit  of 
an  overstock  which  they  wish  to  move  out  before  in¬ 
ventory,  which  is  not  many  weeks  hence. 

The  general  feeling  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a  nice 
healthy  steady  business  ahead  of  us  for  the  winter 
months,  better  than  uusual,  and  a  little  seasonable  lull 
should  not  be  disconcerting  to  canners  who  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  fortunate  in  having  a  little  carry-over  after 
having  made  100  per  cent  delivery  on  their  future  sales. 

Tomatoes — Prices  continue  about  as  they  have 
been,  with  few  reports,  however,  of  very  much  trading. 
No  particular  change  from  our  last  report. 

Tomato  Puree — This  item  becoming  acutely  short, 
already  advanced  to  a  point  where  consumer  interest  is 
going  to  slacken.  Large  users  at  considerable  distance 
are  stretching  out  their  purchases  to  pick  up  puree 
wherever  it  can  be  found.  This  week  has  witnessed 
some  substantial  reselling  from  jobber  to  jobber  and 
from  jobber  to  large  manufacturers  in  round  lots. 
There  are  very  few  canners  who  have  any  substantial 
lots  of  puree  for  sale. 

Peas — Market  steady.  No  evidence  at  all  of  any 
weakness,  although  the  sales  are  rather  slow.  The 
Wisconsin  canners  are  most  of  them  in  session  at  Mil¬ 
waukee  this  week,  and  also  present  are  numbered  a 
very  substantial  representation  from  the  larger  Chi¬ 
cago  jobbers,  big  chain  stores  and  brokers.  Interest 
seems  to  be  improving  a  bit  in  the  way  of  wholesome 
inquiries  on  fancy  peas.  Buyers  stubborn,  however,  as 
to  agreeing  to  current  asking  prices  until  their  stock 
gets  down  to  the  last  case.  The  feeling  seems  to  be 
growing  that  the  Wisconsin  Association  “point  grad¬ 
ing”  is  helping  the  quality  buyer  to  get  what  he  wants. 
It  is  also  a  partial  cure  against  irregular  quality,  which 
has  been  so  disturbing,  but  which  is  now  forestalled  by 
this  assurance  of  an  intelligible  expert  preliminary 
grading. 

Corn — Prices  stronger;  several  canners  who  were 
taking  90c  business  last  week  have  withdrawn,  based, 
on  a  feeling  that  the  price  is  going  to  be  stronger  with 
any  revival  of  general  interest,  which  they  know  will 
come.  We  have  ten  months  to  go  and  relatively  few 
canners  have  any  burdensome  surpluses.  Fancy  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  can  still  be  secured  at  $1.15,  although 
really  extra  fancy  quality  can  hardly  be  secured  at  less 
than  $1.20  or  $1.25.  Considering  the  conservative  man¬ 
ner  in  which  corn  follpwed  the  general  vegetable  ad¬ 
vance.  many  jobbers  believe  that  it  is  on  the  soundest 
market  base  of  any  of  the  vegetable  line. 

Pumpkin — Market  steady  and  about  price  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  last  posting.  The  several  canners  who 
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found  themselves  with  little  surplus  are  apparently 
spreading  it  around  among  buyers  who  encountered  a 
pro-rata  delivery,  also  the  jobbers  who  overbought  in 
anticipation  of  a  pumpkin  famine  have  also  made  re¬ 
sales  of  most  of  their  surpluses. 

Norway  Sardines — Rumors  on  the  street  that  they 
are  catching  a  few  sild  in  Norway  has  caused  a  little 
easiness  on  price.  One-quarter  two-layer  sild  now  avail¬ 
able  at  $8.50,  duty  paid,  Chicago.  One-sixteenth  at  $5. 
This  is  a  decline  of  about  50c  on  the  quarters  as  com¬ 
pared  with  prices  ruling  some  weeks  ago.  Fancy  bris¬ 
lings  are  still  very  short  and  hard  to  find,  tentatively 
about  $15  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  for  quarters. 

Maine  Sardines  have  been  getting  unusual  consid¬ 
eration  during  recent  high  prices  on  Norway  sild.  There 
have  been  some  very  nice  Maine  goods  sent  into  Chi¬ 
cago,  which  are  going  to  mean  an  improved  business  on 
that  pack  here. 

No.  10  R.  S.  P.  Cherries — Market  steady  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  offerings  from  canners.  A  few  jobbers  have 
offered  resales  at  around  $11.50  to  $12  Chicago. 

Shrimp — Some  very  fine  new  crop  Florida  shrimp 
have  been  arriving  here  recently,  in  spite  of  the  series 
of  storms.  A  limited  pack  of  quality  goods  seems  to 
have  been  secured  and  trading  has  been  in  general  at 
full  list  prices.  There  has  also  been  some  very  nice  de¬ 
liveries  of  Gulf  shrimp  arriving  here. 

Canned  Applesauce — This  product  has  been  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  steady  but  quietly  increasing  sale  over  recent 
years.  It  now  enjoys  a  general  distribution  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  retail  store  in  the  Chicago  district.  Newly 
developed  machinery  and  standardized  ideas  of  quality 
have  brought  about  a  generally  improved  interest  in 
apple  sauce,  and  the  item  has  come  into  its  own  as  a 
product  (just  like  canned  pumpkin)  “better  than  moth¬ 
er  used  to  make.”  New  deliveries  are  just  arriving 
onto  a  bare  market.  Prices  at  the  full  list  as  quoted  by 
the  different  canners. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '•  The  Canning;  Trade." 


Fair  Number  of  Cars  Sold — Canners  Hold  to  Full 
Prices — Inquiries  for  Futures — ^No  Prices  on 
Beans — Chains  in  Market — Canners 
to  Hold  Special  Meeting. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  Nov.  15,  1928. 

Tomato  sales — The  number  of  cars  of  tomatoes 
sold  during  the  past  week  totalled  a  very  fair 
volume  of  business  for  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  taken  into  consideration  the  very  limited  unsold 
holdings  of  our  canners.  All  sales  made  were  at  can¬ 
ners’  full  asking  prices,  for  canners  seem  to  realize  the 
scarcity  of  canned  tomatoes  in  all  tomato-packing  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  the  possibility  of  confirming  sales  at  full 
•market  values.  We  learn  that  practically  all  sales  are 
made  for  immediate  or  prompt  shipment,  indicating 
that  buyers  are  perhaps  urgently  in  need  of  a  fresh 
supply  of  tomatoes  to  take  care  of  the  demands  of  the 
trade. 

Sales  Prices — Prices  at  which  sales  of  tomatoes 
were  confirmed  last  week  range:  1st  standard  10  oz., 
65c;  303  cans,  16  oz.,  85c.  There  were  a  few  straight 
cars  of  2s  standards  sold  as  lOw  as  90c,  these  being 
each  canners’  last  car.  However,  other  sales  of  this 
size  were  made  at  95c,  with  some  No.  2  extra  good 
quality  as  high  as  $1.00.  Some  straight  cars  of  No. 


21/^  standards  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.30.  We  hear  of  no 
sales  being  made  last  week  in  No.  3  standards  or  No. 
10  standards,  as  these  two  sizes  are  practically  unob¬ 
tainable  in  the  district. 

Today’s  Market  Prices — The  following  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  today’s  market  prices  on  canned  tomatoes  in 
both  Missouri  and  Arkansas;  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  if 
obtainable,  65c  dozen;  Is  tall,  15  oz.,  if  obtainable, 
82V2C  to  85c  dozen;  No.  2  standards,  95c  to  $1.00 
dozen ;  No.  21/2  standards,  if  obtainable,  $1.25  to  $1.30 
dozen;  No.  3  standards,  if  obtainable,  $1.40  to  $1.45; 
No.  10  standards,  if  obtainable,  $4.50  to  $4.75,  f.  0.  b. 
factory  points.  It  might  be  possible  to  find  two  or 
three  straight  cars  of  Is  standard  10  ounce  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  the  price  would  probably  be  not  less  than 
65c.  If  any  straight  cars  of  No.  303  cans,  16  ounce, 
are  obtainable  in  the  district,  the  price  would  not  be 
less  than  85c.  Straight  cars  of  2s  standards,  95c  to 
$1.00;  straight  cars  of  3s  standards,  $1.40  to  $1.45; 
1st  tell,  15  ounce.  No.  2i/^  standards,  and  No.  10  stand¬ 
ards,  if  obtainable  at  all,  can  only  be  bought  in  small 
lots,  for  shipment  in  mixed  cars,  probably  with  No.  2 
standards. 

Extra  Quality  Tomatoes — There  are  a  few  cars  of 
No.  2  extra  standard  to  near-fancy  tomatoes  still  un¬ 
sold  in  the  district,  but  same  cannot  be  bought  for  less 
than  $1.10  factory  points.  These  few  cars  are  in  firm 
hands,  and  canners  holding  same  are  perfectly  willing 
to  abide  their  time  in  confirming  sales. 

Future  Tomatoes — Some  inquiries  are  coming  in 
wanting  to  know  if  any  canners  of  the  Ozarks  are  nam¬ 
ing  any  prices  on  future  tomatoes.  The  replies  going 
out  on  these  inquiries  state  that  the  canners  have  not 
5’^et  contracted  any  tomato  acreage  for  next  year’s 
pack,  and  feel  it  is  too  early  to  place  any  offerings  of 
future  tomatoes  on  the  market.  At  least  until  the  can- 
ner  has  contracted  his  tomato  acreage  and  secured 
some  information  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  supplies 
for  next  year’s  pack.  These  inquiries  for  prices  on 
future  tomatoes  this  early  indicate  that  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  a  very  healthy  demand  for  future  toma¬ 
toes  when  canners  are  ready  to  place  offerings  on  the 
market,  provided  the  prices  on  these  offerings  are  rea¬ 
sonable.  Canners  with  whom  we  have  talked  person¬ 
ally  intimate  that  they  will  probably  not  place  any  of¬ 
ferings  of  future  tomatoes  on  the  market  until  early 
January,  and  these  canners  do  not  intimate  anything 
about  what  the  probable  prices  will  likely  be.  Every 
canner  states,  however,  that  he  must  have  a  reasonable 
margin  of  profit,  based  on  the  estimated  cost  of  pack¬ 
ing,  or  he  will  not  confirm  any  sales  of  future  tomatoes. 

Green  Beans — We  cannot  quote  any  prices  on 
green  beans,  as  there  are  no  offerings  on  the  market. 
We  are  told  that  there  is  one  canner  holding  one  or 
more  cars  of  No.  2  cut  stringless  green  beans,  but  this 
canner  states  he  is  not  ready  to  name  any  price  or 
market  these  green  beans ;  hence  we  do  not  know  what 
the  canner’s  idea  is  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  price. 

Canned  Apples — We  have  been  informed  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  buy  some  No.  10  standard  apples, 
good  quality,  packed  6  cans  per  fibre  case,  at  $3.50  to 
$3.75  f.  o.  b.  Northwest  Arkansas  canning  point.  This 
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would  probably  indicate  that  the  canners  have  caught 
up  with  their  orders  and  will  likely  have  a  few  surplus 
cars  unsold. 

Chain  Stores — At  least  two  large  chain  store  com¬ 
panies  have  bought  far  more  liberally  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes  than  has  been  the  case  with  the  average  jobbing 
grocer.  For  several  years  past  these  large  chain  store 
companies  have  bought  tomatoes  in  much  larger  quan¬ 
tity  than  has  the  average  jobbing  grocer. 

Jobbers’  Stocks — It  is  very  evident  that  there  are 
a  good  many  jobbers  who  are  buying  canned  tomatoes 
on  the  hand-to-mouth  principle.  This  class  of  jobbers 
come  into  the  market  frequently  and  buy  only  single 
carlots  of  tomatoes,  and  they  are  soon  back  into  the 
market  again.  This  class  of  buyers  will  not  be  forti¬ 
fied  to  meet  competition  on  tomatoes  later  on,  when 
the  supply  has  been  exhausted  in  all  parts  of  the  Mis- 
souri-Arkansas  Ozarks. 

Canners’  Meeting — A  general  canners’  meeting  of 
all  canners  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  will  be  held  soon, 
and  it  is  expected  that  this  meeting  will  be  attended 
by  practically  every  tomato  canner  in  the  district. 
This  will  be  a  special  canners’  meeting  and  many  mat* 
ters  of  importance  to  the  canners  will  be  discussed,  in 
addition  to  the  matter  of  acreage,  prices  to  pay  grow¬ 
ers  for  tomatoes  and  beans,  labor  cost  for  next  year’s 
pack,  as  well  as  giving  consideration  to  the  adoption  of 
a  uniform  contract  to  be  used  on  the  sale  of  futures. 
Every  effort  will  be  put  forward  at  this  special  can¬ 
ners’  meeting  to  get  everything  in  shape  so  that  the 
tomato  canning  business  in  the  Oarks  will  be  placed 
on  a  solid  foundation  for  the  pack  of  1929.  Every  can¬ 
ner  realizes  that  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  contracted 
tomato  acreage  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
over-production. 


Shrimp  Canning  About  All  Done — ^The  Pack  a  Failure. 

The  Results  Reviewed  in  All  These  States — Raw 
Shrimp  Market  in  a  Slump— Oyster  Stocks 
Low — Higher  Prices  on  Sweet  Potatoes 
Expected — String  Bean  Pack  Done 
and  No  Surplus 
Mobile,  Ala.,  November  15,  192. 

HRIMP — “It’s  all  over  but  the  shouting,”  was  the 
order  of  things  in  the  Presidential  election  at 
midnight  of  November  6th,  and  it  looks  like  it 
won’t  be  many  more  midnights  now  and  it  will  be  the 
same  thing  for  the  shrimp  pack  in  this  section.  I  don’t 
think  that  it  takes  a  Literary  Digest  straw  ballot  to  tell 
that  the  pack  is  going  Democratic,  because  its  party 
lineup  is  too  pronounced  at  this  time;  therefore,  if 
there  is  any  shouting  to  be  done,  it  will  have  to  come 
from  the  opposing  party  to  the  packers,  for  the  packers 
will  be  pretty  well  snowed  under  when  the  final  count 
of  the  shrimp  cans  tells  the  tale.  That  the  shrimp  pack 
in  this  section,  from  a  standpoint  of  production,  has 
been  a  failure,  no  one  seems  to  doubt. 

Louisiana  enjoyed  some  weeks  of  good  pack,  but 
she  also  had  a  good  many  idle  weeks,  so  the  shrimp 
pack  in  Louisiana  may  be  spoken  of  as  moderate  and 
there  are  no  great  number  of  sea  food  factories  in  Lou¬ 
isiana,  either. 
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In  previous  years  the  heaviest  packs  have  been 
turned  out  by  the  canning  factories  in  Mississippi  from 
the  shrimp  that  their  boats  brought  them  from  Louisi¬ 
ana,  but  this  season  the  Mississippi  canneries  were 
greatly  handicapped  from  getting  any  shrimp  out  of 
Louisiana  on  account  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  conservation  law,  which  was  decided  in  favor  of 
Mississippi  packers  on  October  15th,  1928,  by  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court.  While  the  winning  of  this  law  suit  by 
the  Mississippi  packers  gave  them  the  privilege  to  draw 
their  supply  of  raw  material  from  Louisiana  waters, 
as  heretofore,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  the  wrangle  is  over 
with,  and  probably  other  obstacles  will  have  to  be  over¬ 
come  before  the  Mississippi  packers  can  enjoy  the  full 
measure  of  the  privileges  that  they  had  before  the  law 
suit.  Hence,  the  shrimp  pack  in  Mississippi  has  been 
light  thus  far  this  season,  and  it  has  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  of  being  over  with  for  this  season,  because  prac¬ 
tically  all  canners  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  which  is  the  big  sea 
food  canning  center  of  Mississippi,  and  incidentally  of 
the  South,  have  called  their  boats  in,  due  to  scarcity  of 
raw  material  and  the  closeness  to  the  end  of  the  actual 
closing  season. 

Alabama  has  had  a  light  pack,  and  outside  of  a 
couple  of  weeks  in  the  first  part  of  the  canning  season 
that  she  was  busy,  she  has  been  running  in  low  gear  the 
balance  of  the  time.  In  fact,  the  pack  has  moved  so 
slow  here  that  one  of  the  large  factories  closed  down 
the  middle  of  last  month,  and  another  small  factory 
that  was  erected  this  summer,  and  was  to  pack  shrimn 
this  fall,  never  did  operate  this  season.  Considerably 
less  shrimp  were  packed  this  season  than  were  packed 
the  same  time  last  year  in  Alabama. 

Some  may  have  been  lead  to  believe  that  the 
shrimp  pack  in  this  section  has  been  heavy,  or  that  it 
has  been  normal,  from  the  fact  that  the  market  has 
been  inactive  at  times  and  that  some  packers  have  of¬ 
fered  shrimp  at  prices  lower  than  the  opening  quota¬ 
tions  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  the  pack  has 
been  light  and  a  check  on  the  situation  will  reveal  this, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama  pack. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  raw  or  fresh  market  has 
been  very  slow  this  season,  and  low  quotations  have 
prevailed  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  so  this,  too,  may 
have  the  tendencv  to  convey  the  idea  that  shrimp  have 
been  very  plentiful  this  season,  whch  may  be  the  case 
in  other  sections  of  the  South,  but  not  in  this  section. 
It  should  be  remembered  also  that  a  raw  shipper  ship¬ 
ping  ten  or  fifteen  barrels  of  shrimp  per  day  would  be 
considered  doing  a  good  business,  whereas  a  canning 
factory  cannot  operate  profitably  on  less  than  30  bar¬ 
rels  of  shrimp  a  day,  and  the  raw  shippers  usually  get 
the  preference  of  the  shrimp  receiyed  when  they  can 
use  them,  because  they  pay  a  better  price. 

Cheap  quotations  on  raw  headless  shrimp  are  now 
coming  into  this  territory  from  Eastern  Florida,  which 
some  may  construe  as  meaning  that  they  are  getting  a 
tremendous  supply  of  shrimp  there,  yet  the  real  facts 
in  the  case  may  be  that  Eastern  Florida  has  been  get¬ 
ting  so  few  shrimp  that  the  canning  factories  had  to 
shut  down,  and  the  raw  shippers  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  place  the  few  shrimp  that  are  being  caught  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  big  slump  in  the  raw  market;  therefore, 
while  a  raw  or  fresh  sea  food  market  man  in  Chicago 
can  truthfully  say  that  he  can  buy  all  the  cheap  head¬ 
less,  raw  shrimp  that  he  wants,  yet  that  does  not  alter 
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the  situation  that  the  shrimp  factories  in  Eastern  Flor¬ 
ida  had  to  shut  down  on  account  they  could  not  get 
shrimp  enough  to  operate.  On  the  other  hand,  Eastern 
Florida  may  be  getting  a  tremendous  amount  of  shrimp 
and  turning  out  a  big  pack,  but  the  idea  here  conveyed 
is  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  arrive  at  the 
amount  or  size  of  a  pack  by  any  other  method  than  by 
an  actual  check-up  on  the  output  of  the  canneries  or  the 
receipts  of  the  raw  material. 

Oysters — The  stock  of  oysters  is  dwindling  down 
to  a  fine  point,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  spot  stock  of 
No.  10  oz.  size  has  been  completely  sold  out.  This  being 
the  case,  and  as  no  one  can  boast  of  the  quantity  of  4 
oz.,  5  oz.  and  8  oz.  sizes  that  they  have  in  stock,  it  is 
good  advice  to  buyersN^o  get  busy  right  now  on  these 
remaining  sizes  of  spot  oysters  than  to  be  sorry  after¬ 
wards  that  they  neglected  it.  The  report  that  comes 
from  tongers  that  have  tonged  oysters  on  Alabama 
reefs  this  season  is  that  the  heavy  freshet  we  had  in 
the  spring  has  killed  more  oysters  than  is  generally  sus¬ 
pected,  and  the  tongers  that  work  on  these  reefs  are 
experiencing  considerable  difficulty  locating  oysters  in 
their  trips,  so  this  does  not  sound  very  encouraging  for 
the  coming  oyster  pack,  which  will  start  the  latfer  part 
of  December  or  the  first  of  January.  The  prices  of  oys¬ 
ters  are  firm,  as  follows :  4  oz.  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen ;  5 
oz.  cans,  $1.45  per  dozen,  and  8  oz.  cans,  $2.70  per 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Sweet  Potatoes — ^While  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No. 
21/2  cans,  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  may  be  considered  the  rock- 
bottom  price  of  sweet  potatoes  right  now,  yet  higher 
prices  are  looked  for  in  this  section  before  many  weeks, 
with  the  sky  as  the  limit  as  we  near  the  summer 
months,  because  there  have  been  very  few,  if  any,  sv/eet 
potatoes  packed  in  this  section  this  season,  and  no 
great  quantity  of  raw  stock  has  been  stored  away, 
either. 

“Adios”  Stringless  Beans — ^The  Dorgan-McPhillips 
Packing  Corporation,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  who  are  the 
packers  of  those  popular  brands,  “Miss-Lou”  and 
“Gulfkist,”  has  been  selected  to  deliver  the  farewell  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  fall  stringless  bean  pack,  and  they  do  it  in 
a  very  appropriate  manner,  as  well  as  in  a  soothing 
and  at  the  same  time  encouraging  way  in  the  following 
phrases : 

“The  fall  pack  of  stringless  beans  in  this  section 
can  be  considered  as  oa^er.  An  early  frost  covering 
practically  all  growing  points  in  this  section  finished 
what  few  beans  that  were  still  available.  This  leaves 
practically  everyone  in  this  section  short  on  their  ci¬ 
ders.  The  next  stringless  bean  pack  will  be  ready  the 
latter  half  of  May,  1929,  and  we  foresee  an  unprece¬ 
dented  demand  for  May- June  beans  when  ready.  Our 
acreage  this  season  will  be  very  large.  On  account  of 
our  operations  at  four  different  points  in  the  States  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  we  expect  to  be  in 
a  position  to  handle  more  early  pack  beans  than  here¬ 
tofore.” 

Then  They  Add  This  About  Turnip  Greens  (Not 
“Adios”  Yet) — “The  pack  of  turnip  greens  is  well 
under  way  and  indications  point  to  a  normal  pack  in 
every  respect.  Quality  is  greatly  improved,  due  to  ad¬ 
vanced  methods  and  improved  machinery.  Sales  on 
turnip  greens  have  been  very  heavy.  We  are  operat¬ 
ing  at  three  points,  Bucatunna,  Miss.,  Bogalusa,  La., 
and  Laurel,  Miss.,  and  in  view  of  this  we  have  been  able 
to  take  care  of  all  orders  on  schedule  shipping  dates,” 
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Buying  Has  Eased  Off  —  Price  Changes  Many — And 
Mostly  Upwards — Pineapple  Scarce  and  Prices 
Becoming  Normal — Salmon  Shows  More 
Life — Tomato  Crop  Ending — Pack¬ 
ing  Sweet  Potatoes 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  15,  1928. 

UIET — Buying  has  eased  off  a  little  of  late  and 
lacks  much  of  the  snap  it  had  a  few  weeks  ago. 
However,  this  is  perfectly  natural,  as  very  heavy 
purchases  have  been  made  and  canned  foods  have  been 
moving  out  of  the  State  literally  by  trainloads  and 
shiploads.  The  early  movement  of  the  pack  has  been 
very  satisfactory  and  the  canning  trade  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  a  few  weeks  of  comparative  quietness.  Of 
course,  there  is  some  buying  all  the  time  for  immediate 
requirements,  and  there  will  be  no  let-up  in  this,  but 
the  heaviest  orders  of  the  season  have  been  booked  and 
are  being  filled.  Many  items  in  both  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  in  light  supply  and  stocks  in  first  hands 
are  really  limited,  considering  the  size  of  the  pack, 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  by  far  the  largest  ever 
made  in  California. 

Price  Changes — To  keep  track  of  the  withdrawals 
and  changes  in  prices  of  the  different  packing  concerns 
would  keep  one  busy  these  days,  so  numerous  are  they 
becoming.  Several  prominent  packers  have  made  ad¬ 
vances  on  pears  and  apricots  of  late,  especially  in  the 
better  grades,  and  these  are  getting  scarce.  No.  21,4 
choice  Bartlett  pears  are  especially  difficult  to  locate 
in  sizeable  lots,  and  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  out  of  the  market,  for  the  present,  at  least. 
Cherries  are  also  on  the  list  of  fruits  in  light  supply. 
In  fact,  there  are  very  few  concerns  which  have  any¬ 
thing  to  offer. 

Pineapple  —  Hawaiian  pineapple  is  getting  so 
scarce  that  jobbers  are  about  the  only  ones  with  any¬ 
thing  to  offer.  Canners  have  not  only  sold  almost 
everything  they  have  packed  so  far  this  year,  but  have 
also  disposed  of  most  of  the  winter  pack  in  advance. 
Prices  are  getting  to  a  point  where  they  are  largely 
nominal,  lots  changing  hands  at  substantial  advances 
over  opening  prices,  but  at  figures  varying  with  the 
different  deals.  The  wonderful  position  occupied  by 
canned  pineapple  in  the  canned  food  field  is  reflected 
by  the  high  regard  with  which  the  investing  public 
holds  pineapple  canning  company  securities.  The  stock 
of  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  has  advanced 
more  than  twenty  points  in  the  past  four  months  and 
during  the  past  week  reached  an  all-time  high.  The 
rumor  has  again  gained  ground  that  this  concern  and 
the  California  Packing  Corporation  are  again  negoti¬ 
ating  for  an  alliance  of  interests,  but  this  lacks  con¬ 
firmation. 

Salmon — The  canned  salmon  market  is  commenc¬ 
ing  to  show  a  little  more  life,  but  buyers  appear  to  be 
placing  orders  only  for  immediate  requirements.  While 
the  pack  has  been  a  large  one,  most  other  canned  fish 
seem  to  be  in  light  supply  and  canners  hold  that  sal¬ 
mon  is  now  one  of  the  cheapest  foods  on  the  market, 
and  that  the  demand  is  bound  to  be  large.  The  pack 
for  Alaska  is  estimated  at  about  6,000,000  cases,  with 
an  especially  large  pack  of  pinks.  The  price  tendency 
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this  year  has  been  for  an  increase  on  the  lower  grades 
and  a  decrease  on  quality  pack,  such  as  reds.  The  pack 
of  the  higher  grades  in  the  Bristol  Bay  district  will 
show  a  gain  of  about  60  per  cent  over  last  year’s  out¬ 
put.  The  Central  Alaskan  pack  is  figured  to  be  rather 
below  normal  and  the  Southeastern  pack  above  normal. 

Tomatoes — Light  rains  fell  in  Central  California 
last  week,  but  these  were  scarcely  heavy  enough  to 
cause  much  loss  in  the  tomato-growing  districts.  How¬ 
ever,  frost  followed  the  rain  in  some  sections  of  Ala¬ 


meda  county,  bringing  a  definite  end  to  harvesting 
there,  and  there  will  be  little  canning  from  now  on,  al¬ 
though  a  few  plants  are  still  being  operated.  Prices 
are  very  firm,  with  only  small  lots  to  be  had. 

Sweet  Potatoes — A  light  pack  of  sweet  potatoes 
was  made  in  California  this  season  and  short  deliv¬ 
eries  are  being  reported.  The  Western  trade  has  been 
making  efforts  to  secure  needed  stocks  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  but  with  indifferent  success,  the 
pack  apparently  being  light  elsewhere. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Government  Survey  in  New  England  Bears  Out  Chains’  Claims  As  to  Features  of  “Pulling 
Power”  of  Chain  Groceries — I.  G.  A.  Plan  Arousing  Considerable  Interest  as  Its  Suc¬ 
cess  Continues — Now  Has  52  Wholesale  and  Over  10,000  Retail  Members — Wis¬ 
consin  Jobber  Derides  Wholesale  Grocers  Playing  “Santa  Claus” — Other 

News  Notes  of  the  Industry. 


PULLING  POWERS — The  claims  of  the  chain  stores  as  to 
their  principal  drawing  powers  are  substantiated  by  the  re¬ 
suits  of  a  study  conducted  by  the  Domestic  Commerce  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce.  The  survey 
conducted  by  the  Division  shows  that  price,  quality,  service,  con¬ 
venience,  variety,  neatness  and  cleanliness  are  the  principal  rea¬ 
sons  for  consumer  patronage  of  chain  stores.  All  of  these  con¬ 
clusions,  with  the  possible  exception  of  that  with  respect  to  va¬ 
riety,  jibe  with  chain  store  claims. 

The  survey,  which  was  conducted  in  New  England,  divulges 
some  interesting  data  regarding  the  attitude  of  consumers  to¬ 
ward  the  chains. 

During  the  progress  of  the  survey  the  following  questions 
were  asked  of  consumers; 

Do  you  patronize  chain  food  stores?  Why? 

What  classes  of  food  do  you  usually  buy  at  chain  food 
stores  ? 

How  do  chain  food  stores  compare  with  other  local  stores 
in  prices,  quality  of  goods,  net  weight  contents  per  can  or  pack¬ 
age,  and  store  service  ? 

Approximately  74  per  cent  replied  that  they  did  patronize 
chain  grocery  stores,  and  the  remainder  declared  that  they  did 
not.  The  replies  from  rural  New  England  indicated  a  relatively 
smaller  proportion  of  the  population  trading  with  the  chains. 

The  price  element  was  the  dominant  factor  among  reasons 
for  trading  with  chain  food  stores,  but  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
nuumber  of  repplies  giving  quality  of  goods  as  a  reason  for 
dealing  with  chains.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  replies  indicated 
that  the  consumers  bought  all  of  their  canned  foods  at  chain 
stores;  29  per  cent  purchased  all  their  package  goods,  and  17 
per  cent  indicated  the  purchase  of  dairy  products. 

Of  the  total  replies  received,  94  per  cent  stated  that  chain 
prices,  on  the  whole,  were  lower.  Regarding  quality,  79  per  cent 
saw  no  difference  in  lines  carried  by  the  chains;  12  per  cent  de¬ 
clared  that  weights  of  packages  were  less  in  chain  stores,  with 
10  per  cent  classing  weights  as  fuller.  On  the  whole,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  consumers  give  little  attention  to  net  contents  from 
the  weight  standpoint. 

Retail  and  wholesale  grocers  affiliated  with  the  I.  G.  A.  sac¬ 
rifice  little  of  their  independence.  In  fact,  the  independence  is 
stressed  and  developed,  particularly  with  the  retail  members,  as 
it  is  recognized  as  the  chief  asset  in  combatting  the  chain  stores 
in  many  instances.  In  all  other  important  principles  the  method 
of  operation  of  the  Independent  Grocers  Alliance  follows  closely 
that  of  the  successful  chain  groups. 

Out  of  the  estimated  400,000  independent  retail  grocers  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  estimated  that  only  about  118,000  are 
eligible  for  affiliation  with  the  I.  G.  A.,  which  has  strict  require¬ 
ments  as  to  financial  responsibility,  community  good-will,  store 
location  and  willingness  to  co-operate. 

During  the  past  several  months  a  number  of  new  I.  G.  A. 
units  have  been  successfully  launched.  The  method  of  operation 
is  interesting  to  members  of  the  grocery  industry,  who  have 
shown  considerable  interest  in  the  progress  of  this  undertaking. 
The  working  of  the  Alliance  is  explained  as  follows: 

When  the  group  of  selected  retailers  in  a  community  has 
been  secured  as  members  by  an  I.  G.  A.  field  crew,  the  Alliance 


proceeds  with  the  installation  of  the  plan  in  the  stores  of  the 
new  members.  Under  the  guidance  of  Alliance  store  engineers, 
the  store  of  each  new  member  is  completly  remodeled  and  redec¬ 
orated,  and  its  facilities  are  rearranged  to  conform  with  the 
model  I.  G.  A.  stores.  This  work  is  done  from  blueprint  plans 
carefully  worked  out,  so  that  each  I.  G.  A.  store  is  an  exactly  a 
replica  of  the  other  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  All  superfluous 
fixtures,  show  cases  and  counters  are  taken  out,  and  shelving  in 
the  store  is  cut  down  to  a  uniform  height  of  six  feet.  The  store 
front  is  painted  ivory,  trimmed  in  blue,  which  are  the  distin¬ 
guishing  colors  of  the  I.  G.  A.  stores  throughout  the  country. 
The  retailer’s  trade  name  is  displayed  in  large  raised  letters, 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  the  I.  G.  A.  insignia.  The  stores  of  all 
retail  members  are  thus  linked  up  with  an  institutional  name 
carrying  national  prestige,  and  later  to  be  nationally  advertised, 
an  impoi’tant  element  in  chain  store  success. 

The  interior  of  the  store  is  likewise  painted  ivory,  trimmed 
in  blue,  which  gives  it  a  fresh,  sanitary  appearance.  This  ap¬ 
pearance  of  scrupulous  cleanliness  the  retailer  must  maintain 
not  only  in  the  store  exterior,  but  in  his  own  attire  and  that  of 
his  clerks.  The  store  facilities  are  rearranged  with  a  view  to 
enabling  the  retailer  to  sell  a  larger  volume  of  goods  at  less  cost. 
To  this  end  the  stock  is  arranged  more  efficiently  and  is  made 
easily  accessable  to  both  clerks  and  customers.  The  I.  G.  A. 
store  arrangement  is  the  result  of  several  years  of  experiment 
and  is  constantly  being  improved.  Every  facility  in  the  store  is 
designed  to  promote  maximum  display  and  sales  efficiency. 

Customer  self-service  is  encouraged  in  every  possible  way. 
The  I.  G.  A.  finds  that  the  present  trend  in  grocery  merchandis¬ 
ing  is  toward  this  class  of  service.  As  a  consequence,  the  stores 
of  latest  members  added  are  being  equipped  almost  exclusively 
as  self-service  stores  and  the  stores  of  older  members  are  being 
brought  into  line  with  this  trend  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  the  I.  G.  A  stores  all  merchandise  is  plainly  pricemarked 
and  set  out  in  open  displays,  easily  accessible  to  both  clerks  and 
customers.  With  shelving  only  six  feet  high,  customers  can 
reach  every  item  in  the  grocer’s  stock  without  the  assistance  of 
clerks.  Foods  related  in  use  are  displayed  in  close  proximity. 
Baskets  are  provided  for  customers  at  the  store  entrance,  and, 
during  the  first  few  days  of  operation  under  the  I.  G.  A.  plan 
customers  are  handed  baskets  as  they  enter  the  store. 

All  of  these  features  are  carefully  planned  to  enable  retail 
members  to  cut  costs.  The  Alliance  has  found  that  the  average 
independent  grocer  operating  under  its  plan  is  able  to  triple 
his  volume  of  sales  without  hiring  additional  help. 

While  the  store  is  being  remodeled  two  I.  G.  A.  representa¬ 
tives  go  over  the  retailer’s  entire  stock,  and,  with  the  retailer’s 
aid,  select  from  it  those  items  which  he  must  of  necessity  carry 
in  order  to  do  business  in  his  community.  These  items,  in  quan¬ 
tities  which  the  retailer  can  dispose  of  rapidly,  and  thus  secure 
a  high  rate  of  inventory  turnover,  are  left  on  the  shelves.  If 
any  items  necessary  to  complete  the  retailer’s  stock  according  to 
I.  G.  A.  standards  are  missing,  they  are  ordered  from  the  whole¬ 
sale  member  who  is  to  serve  the  new  retail  member,  so  that 
when  the  new  member  starts  operating  under  the  I.  G.  A.  plan 
his  shelves  are  completely  stocked. 
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The  balance  of  the  grocer’s  inventory  is  considered  excess 
stock.  On  the  average  it  constitutes  60  per  cent  of  the  entire 
inventory  fouund  in  the  stores  of  prospective  members.  This  is 
piled  on  what  are  called  “island”  displays  in  the  center  of  the 
store  and  is  all  disposed  of  in  one  sale.  Meantime  an  advertising 
campaign  is  carried  on  designed  to  arouse  public  interest.  It 
reaches  a  climax  with  the  announcement  of  the  “Grand  Opening 
Sale.”  This  particular  sale  serves  several  purposes.  It  turns 
the  retailer’s  excess  stock  into  cash,  which  is  generally  badly 
needed  for  working  capital.  It  introduces  the  public  to  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Grocers  Alliance  under  favorable  circumstances.  It 
gives  the  retailer  a  demonstration  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  I.  G.  A.  methods,  and  is  a  most  effective  way  of  securing 
the  needed  cooperation.  It  likewise  serves  as  valuable  training 
experience  for  the  retailer  and  his  clerk,  since  the  sale  is  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  supervision  of  I.  G.  A.  representatives. 

Results  of  this  opening  sale  have  often  been  astonishing. 
It  had  not  been  unuusual  at  such  sales  for  the  retailer  to  be 
compelled  to  ask  for  police  assistance  in  handling  the  crowds. 
Cash  received  from  such  sales  has  run  as  high  as  $5,500,  aver¬ 
ages  $1,600,  and  is  usually  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  installa¬ 
tion,  liquidate  all  current  debts  and  leave  the  retailer  a  balance 
for  working  capital.  From  the  beginning  the  new  member  is 
constantly  admonished  to  pay  his  debts  promptly  and  to  take 
advantage  of  all  cash  discounts.  As  soon  as  the  opening  sale  is 
out  of  the  way,  the  regular  merchandising  plan  is  put  into  effect. 
Training  of  the  new  member  is  continued  by  follow-up  men  who 
are  specialists  in  their  individual  lines,  and  who  give  the  retailer 
expert  supervision  in  every  phase  of  grocery  merchandising. 
After  their  work  is  accomplished  the  supervisor-salesman  con¬ 
tinues  the  supervision,  and  is  held  responsible  for  seeing  that  the 
new  member  maintains  the  I.  G.  A.  standard  in  every  particular. 
The  supervisor-salesman  is  responsible  to  local  superintendents, 
who  in  turn  report  to  national  headquarters  in  practically  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  large  chains  are  operated. 

Piggly  Wiggly  in  New  York — Metropolitan  New  York  is 
soon  to  see  an  influx  of  Piggly  Wiggly  stores.  Plans  have  been 
made  for  launching  a  Piggly  Wiggly  chain  in  that  territory  with 
1,000  stores  affiliated.  The  new  company,  it  is  understood,  will 
be  headed  by  George  Jones,  who  met  with  considerable  success 
in  developing  a  Piggly  Wiggly  organization  on  the  Coast.  About 
10  years  aago  several  Piggly  Wiggly  stores  were  operated  in 
Greater  New  York,  but  at  the  time  were  apparently  used  more 
as  an  advertisement  for  the  idea  than  with  any  serious  idea  of 
starting  a  chain  in  New  York,  and  soon  petered  out. 

Pender  Sales  Grow — The  David  Pender  Grocery  Company  re¬ 
ports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1928  gross  sales  of  $11,827,713, 
an  increase  of  $1,629,059  or  16.3  per  cent  over  the  same  period  in 
1927.  October  gross  sales  amounted  to  $1,272,000,  against 
$1,173,220  in  October,  1927,  an  increase  of  8.4  per  cent. 

More  Red  Fronts — The  red  front  for  grocery  stores,  popu¬ 
larized  by  the  A.  &  P.,  has  been  emulated  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  by  other  groups,  and  apparently  still  holds  its  popu¬ 
larity.  The  United  Grocers,  Inc.,  including  more  than  100  retail 
grocers  in  the  Boston  district,  has  been  organized  as  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  buying  group.  The  appearance  of  the  stores  will  be  stand¬ 
ardized  as  much  as  possible  and  the  fronts  of  all  painted  red. 
Formerly  the  “red  front”  made  the  independent  grocers  “see 
red.”  It  still  does,  but  in  a  different  way. 

Chain  or  Jobber — The  Krenning-Schlall  Grocery  Company, 
pioneer  and  prominent  St.  -Louis  wholesale  grocers,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  rights  of  the  Clover  Farms  Dairy  Stores  for  St.  Louis, 
which  will  make  the  company  a  chain  operator  as  well  as  a 
wholesale  grocer,  C.  H.  Schlapp,  president,  is  prominent  in  the 
councils  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association. 


Storage  and  Financing 

MONEY  ADVANCED  ON  CONSIGNED  STOCKS 
Your  merchandise  stored  in  our  clean,  dry  and 
up-to-date  warehouses. 

Our  ample  financial  resources  enable  you  to 
negotiate  loans  right  in  our  own  office. 

Choose  your  warehouse  as  you 
would  your  bank. 

Our  long  years  of  experience  will  give  you  excellent 
service.  Rates  quoted  cheerfully.  May  we  serve  you. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc. 

TEL:  SUPERIOR  6828 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST,  CHICAGO 


Executors  &  Liquidating  Sale 

at 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

of 

A  CANNING  PLANT  AT 

CAMDEN,  ONEIDA  COUNTY, 

NEW  YORK 


This  plant  has  been  successfully  operated 
for  the  past  40  years  by  the  late  L.  P. 
Haviland. 

AN  ABUNDANCE  OF  CHEAP  LABOR 
AVAILABLE. 

Plant  comprises  main  factory,  three  ware¬ 
houses,  two  unloading  sheds,  a  barn,  a  garage 
and  two  very  good  frame  dwellings.  Situat¬ 
ed  on  a  tract  of  seven  acres,  200  (feet  along 
New  York  Central  R.  R.  siding. 

TO  BE  SOLD  AS  A  WHOLE 

Buildings,  land,  machinery  and  equipment, 
trucks,  and  all  office  fixtures. 

SALE  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  6th,  1928. 
(Rain  or  Shine) 

ON  PREMISES,  CAMDEN,  ONEIDA 
COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

At  2:30  P.  M. 


A.  R.  HUNT 
Executor 

BOX  155, 
OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 
Phone  337 


MICHAEL  F.  SHEA 
Auctioneer 
366  FIFTH  AVE., 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
Telephone  Wisconsin  0862 


TERMS 

Purchaser  will  be  required  to  make  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  $  1 000  in  cash  or  certified  check  at 
the  time  of  sale.  Balance  of  purchase  price 
on  terms  to  be  read  at  time  of  sale. 
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This  advertisement  ap¬ 
pears  in  "Progressive 
Grocer,”  December. 


Telling 
Them  How 
ToSeU 


Something  New  in  Assortments 


You  Can  Make  It 
Up  From  Your 
Own  Stock  of  Glass- 
Packed  Products 

Here’s  a  brand  new 
idea  in  assortments! 
A  complete  meal  made 
up  entirely  from  the 
glass-packed  foods  you 
carry.  Appetizer.  Rel¬ 
ish.  Soup.  Meat.  Vege¬ 
table.  Dessert.  Bever¬ 
age.  And  no  cooking! 

Arrange  this  assort¬ 
ment  on  your  counter 
and  in  your  window. 
Put  up  signs  calling 
attention  to  it.  Put  a 
special  price  on  it. 
Then  watch  it  sell. 


This  Assortment 
Makes  an  Ideal  Meal 

Jar  of  Fruit 
Jar  of  Chicken  Broth 
Jar  of  Tongue 
Jar  of  Corn 
Jar  of  Figs 
Bottle  of  Olives 
Bottle  of  Ginger  Ale 
Jar  of  Cheese 


The  special  price  ap 
peals  to  the  housewife 
The  foods  themselves 
seen  through  the  gleam 
ing  glass  containers 
will  arouse  her  desire 
No  cooking  will  save 
her  time.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  this 
assortment  will  prove 
a  fast  seller. 

And  don’t  forget 
that  the  foods  are  so 
nourishing  and  full- 
flavored  that  house¬ 
wives  will  come  back 
for  more. 

Make  up  this  assort¬ 
ment  from  your  stock 
Glass  Container  Association  of  glass-packed  prod- 
19  West  44th  Street  ucts  —  for  larger  sales 
New  York  City  and  more  sales! 


.i 


More  of  Your  PRODUCTS 


WE  are  giving  retail  grocers  a  brand 
new  idea  in  assortments  this  month 
— a  complete  meal  (that  is  a  real  meal)  made 
up  of  glass-packed  products! 

Such  an  assortment  will  have  eye  appeal 
— taste  appeal — and  the  bargain  appeal.  A 
combination  that  will  increase  sales  for  re¬ 


tailers — and  for  packers  who  pack  in  glass. 

This  is  but  one  of  a  numbet  of  sound  and 
timely  merchandising  efforts  telling  retailers 
how  to  sell  more  glass-packed  products 
which  means  more  of  your  products — if  you 
pack  in  glass . . .  For  further  imformation 
regarding  these  efforts  write  the 


GLASS  CONTAINER  ASSOCIATION,  19  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


Side  Seams  in  a  Single  Blow 

** Bliss”  Lock  Seamers 

These  machines  in  one  blow  form 
the  hooks  and  close  the  side 
seams  on  round  or  tapered  cans. 
Inside  or  outside  seam. 

They  are  built  in  a  number  of 
sizes  to  take  care  of  every  require¬ 
ment  and  are  a  most  convenient 
machine  in  any  can  shop.  De¬ 
tails  on  request. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


Sales  Offices 


,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
\  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


/po^^oc=>o<=>oc=30<=>o^=>oc=>oc=zooczr>oc=i3ocr3oc=z>od^oc^  ^ 

i  SMILE  AWHILE  I 

y  There  ia  a  aatfing  grace  in  a  aenae  of  humor.  11 

0°  Relax  your  mind— and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally.  n 

physioelly— and  finanoially  U 

n  Send  in  YOUR  contribution 

5  All  are  weloome. 

EVIDENCE 

“What  is  the  reputation  of  the  defendant  for  ve¬ 
racity?”  asked  the  lawyer.  “Is  he  regarded  as  a  man 
who  tells  the  truth?” 

“Well,  I  can’t  say  as  he  don’t  never  tell  the  truth,” 
answered  Hiram,  “but  I  do  know  if  he  wanted  his  hogs 
to  come  to  their  feed  he’d  have  to  get  somebody  else  to 
call  them.” 


INSTINCT 

Young  Husband — The  old-fashioned  girl  certainly 
knew  how  to  get  a  dinner. 

His  Wife — So  does  the  modern  girl,  but  she  uses 
a  different  method. 


MAKING  THE  BEST  OF  IT 

Wife — Henry,  baby  has  swallowed  the  ink.  What 
shall  I  do? 

Professor — Write  with  the  pencil,  my  dear. 


SOME  WRECK 

“Have  you  ever  been  in  a  railway  accident?” 
“Yes,  I  once  went  through  a  tunnel  and  kissed  the 
father  instead  of  the  daughter.” — Uly,  Berlin. 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum* 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  We«t  Adams  Street 
Chicaso. 


CRATES 

PACKING  BOXES  1 1 

1  Chapman 

&  Dewey 
Company 

Lumber  || 

1 

Manufacturers 

1 

{ 1  Memphis, 

Tenn.  j 

1]  All  Varietiea  Cum  and  Cottonwood  Boxes  and  Crates.  jj 

HER  JOB 

“I  have  three  husbands  to  support,”  pleaded  the 
woman. 

“What!” 

“Yes,  sir.  One  husband  is  mine,  and  the  other  two 
belong  to  my  daughters.” 


THE  STARTING  POINT 

Counsel — Did  you  see  the  beginning  of  the  tiuarrel 
between  the  man  and  his  wife? 

Witness — I  did. 

“When  was  it?” 

“Six  years  ago.” 

“Six  years  ago?” 

“Yes.  I  was  a  guest  at  their  wedding.” 


THE  OTHER  ALTERNATIVE 

A  prominent  manufacturer  of  soap,  shaving  cream, 
perfume,  etc.,  tells  this  one  on  himself. 

“We  once  announced  a  contest  for  the  best  slogan 
advertising  our  product.  Some  chap  submitted  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ‘If  you  don’t  use  our  soap,  for  heaven’s  sake 
use  our  perfume.’  ” 


FOR  EXAMPLE 

To  Tom,  who  had  been  cutting  up,  his  mother  ex¬ 
claimed  wearily :  “Why  can’t  you  be  a  good  boy  ?” 
“Well,  mother,  I’ll  be  good  for  a  nickel.” 

Mother — For  shame;  you  ought  to  be  like  your 
father,  good  for  nothing.” 


VERY  WELL 

Teacher — ^What  author  is  known  for  his  vocabu¬ 
lary? 

Boy — ^Webster. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
C(Hi8ult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


aohesives.  pastes  anu  gums. 

Arabol  Mfij.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

AmiGSTEn.  for  Chain  Darifea. 

Ramaehek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  W'ia. 

Apple  Parinr  Machinoa.  Sea  Paring  Mach. 


bean  snipper. 

ChUholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayara  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Hansen  Can*.  Mehy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wu. 

A.  K.  Roblna  &  Co..  Baltimore. 

Basketa.  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  ate. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BOARD,  Corrugated  Wrapping. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Ayara  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  .L 
Barlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  St  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slayaman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

All  published  by  Tbe  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 


Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes.  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mehy. 


BOTTLERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayara  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  CUy. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXES,  Wooden. 

Chapman  &  Dewey  Lumber  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York,  Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Wheeling  Can  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Grarity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mehy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mehy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyers.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSER  (Wyandotte). 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A_.  K.  Robins  A  (^o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines.  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mehy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Machy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  (jorp.,  Chicago. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BuckeU  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

BuckeU  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  BuckeU. 
BuckeU,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mehy. 

CANNERS.  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max.,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mehy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hausen  Oaug.  Maehy.  Oedarburg,  WU. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  Seo  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  (^.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlia,  WU. 

Huctlsg  SSitl.  Co.,  Broetou.  M.  T. 


CORN  HUSKRRS  AND  SILKEKS 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  AgiUtors.  See  Cum  Cookai 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Rexes 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

CountershafU.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spra^e-Sellfl  Corp.*  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Wooden.  ^ 

Chapman  ft  Dewey  Lumber  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn 
Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters.  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mch) 
DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cana.  Caps.  etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dice.  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Mehy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Maeh 

dryers.  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  (3o..  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers'  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndUnapolU. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-SelU  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  StooU.  See  StooU. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimers. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hormetlo- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Now  York. 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  stc. 
Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Cora  Cooker-Filler*. 
Filling  Machines.  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Msky 
FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.'  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  IndUnapolU. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Maeh. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsep,  etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndUnapolU. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-SelU  Corp.,  (Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  Boa  Cans.  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  MrS* 

FruH  Parers.  Bee  Farteg  Mashlaes. 
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FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntlev  Mte.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  T.  .  „  .  . 

Fruit  Pr«88e«.  Se*  Cider  Makew  Machinery. 
Gaaollne  Firepota.  See  Cannery  Snppnaa- 
GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfre. 
Berlln-Chapman 

A.  K.  Robine  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chi^aro. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motore. 

GLASS  BOTTLES,  Tumblere,  etc. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  i. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Cairiers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Cora  H^kem.  . 
Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mehy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  Sra  Pra  Hitlers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 
INSURANCE,  Canners’, 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansmg  B.  Wariw,  Chicag  . 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam, 
r.  H.  Latifirsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapoha,  Ind. 
3prague-Sell8  Corp-»  Chicago. 

KETTLES.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacket^. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ino. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicag. 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KETTLES.  Vacnnm. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamso  ft  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  ft  Co..  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Simpson  ft  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Lltho  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  G^s,  etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHT. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis, 

Hansen  Cang.  Mch.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers'  Cans.  See  Cans. 

PaUs,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

E^w.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Boseman,  Md. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis.  '<• 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  T.  v 


F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarhurg,  Wis. 
Hnntl^  Mfg.  Co..  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Seott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continnons. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales.  _ 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrnp. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saeeharometers  (syrnp  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Clesming 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  Sec  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolte. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mehy. 
SEEDS.  Canners’,  AB  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co..  Boseman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicag. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mehy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 
SHEET  METAL  WORKINO  MACHINBIT. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mehy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Cera. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Clean  lag  and  Oradfasg  Mehy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen 
eral  Agents. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Anu  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes.  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burnins 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE.  TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywher- 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
THERMOMETERS.  GAUGES,  etc. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  PitUburgh 
The  Mellingriffith  Co..  Cardiff,  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (io.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Bm 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Co.,  Kawaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WRAPPERS,  Corrugated  Bottle. 

Hinde  A  Daueh  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets 
Windmills  and  Water.  Supply  Systems.  Bee 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Prodnets. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mash 
WYANDOTTH.  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co..  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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KITTREDGE 
^LABELS J 

^  CHICAGO  ^ 


Peerless**  Single  Steam  Driven  Air  Compressor, 

TYPE  “C.”  Centre  Crank,  Solid  Box  Bed  Pattern 


Latest  Improved  Pattern,  equip¬ 
ped  with  Double-Acting  Water- 
Jacketed  Air  Cylinder  and 
Heads.  Rapidly  Removable 
Air  Valves. 


The  above  Compressor  has  great  adv¬ 
antages  over  other  straight  line  types, 
namely,  it  has  a  solid  cast  iron  bed-plate 
underneath  the  entire  machine,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  self-contained  and  RE¬ 
QUIRES  NO  SPECIAL  SUB-BASE. 

There  are  no  over-hanging  cylinders 
which  are  liable  to  spring,  causing  ab¬ 
normal  wear.  Having  a  centre  crank 
with  single  connecting  rod,  the  attend¬ 
ant  difficulty  of  maintaining  even  length 
of  side  rods  is  entirely  avoided. 


SLAYSMAN  &  CO.  801-11  E.  Pratt  St,  Baltimore,  Md 


A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  FOUR  IDAHO  PEA  BREEDING  FARMS 

800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE-BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  Beans  -  125  Acres 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 

The  Names 

CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
Branches  in  ten  western  states 


Plant  Breeding  Takes  Time 


as  well  as  experience,  judgment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 
method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 


There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cuts,  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  ’expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  general  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


Dependable  Seed 

The  necessary  basis  of  a 

- QUALITY  PACK - 


